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Dairymen to Stand Together for Better Prices 


mZEVER in the history of eastern dairying have dairy 
farmers been so wrought up over the ridiculously low 
prices for milk as in recent months. Never before 
either have they been so determined to stand together 
and secure better prices, by negotiating if possible; if 
that fails, then by keeping the milk at home and feeding 
to calves and pigs: They have got tired of hearing about high wage 
prices in cities and delivering milk as a matter of charity to city con- 
sumers. Also they have grown tired of providing the wherewith to 
pay big dividends to big milk dealers whose enterprises are built on 
vast quantities of watered stock. 

Nothing more clearly shows the way the wind is blowing than the 
meeting of the dairymen’s league at Middletown last week. Most of 
the officers and directors of the league, and nearly 400 farmers, met and 
talked the situation over. One of the drawing cards was W. J. 
Kittle, secretary of the milk producers’ association of Chicago, who 
successfully conducted the Chicago milk war in the spring, securing 
for farmers in the Chicago territory the iricreased price they had de- 
manded. Mr Kittle is a powerful speaker, and knows exactly what he 
is talking about. He declared that @airymén could not longer stand 
in the milk business with prices as they are. 

“I know a local preacher in my town who had one sermon which he 
delivered at various places,’’ Mr Kittle said, ‘‘and he was really proud 
of it, for it was abgut the only sermon he prepared. He called it his 
‘tolerable hell sermon,’ for in the sermon he argued that people pos- 
sibly could stand hell. Possibly you can stand the conditions longer, 
but I believe you have about reached your limit of endurance.” 

Sketching the history of the Chicago milk producers’ association, 
Mr Kittle told how John F. Martin put the first half dollar in the 
organization in 1909, and of the struggle which the association had to 





head off bad legislation in the state. He said, ‘‘That when the agitation 
for better prices was started, 1900 producers out of 3000 refused to sell 
unless they received their price. The Bordens sent special trains to 
Chicago and itheir agents went out in response to telegraphic orders, 
in entreating their customers not to leave them. Their cry was, ‘Don’t 
let the boys leave us.’ Before the milk struggle last spring had fairly 
begun many of the producers had arranged to handle their own milk 
if necessary, being prepared with separators and in other ways because 
they had faith in the ultimate outcome of the project.” 

Mr Kittle condemned the system of testing milk to, determine the 
butter fat and claimed that there was always a lower standard made 
by the company tests than made by the producers, while the producers 
were all the time, being told by the dealers how much they regretted 
the fact that the milk was so poor and they should try to do something 
to raise the standard. P 

Mr Kittle said his association started $1000 in debt and now has 
$15,000 in the treasury. “Seventy per cent of the membership,” he 
said, “signed the contract not to part with their milk for less than the 
price demanded by the selling committee, which was $1.55. When the 
time came to deliver the milk, the association had pickets stationed to 
turn men back, and when parties insisted on selling the milk, the busi- 
ness men denominated them as ‘scabs,’ and it was not possible for them 
to sell their other products, neither to get their work done in the 
blacksmith shops nor other places. In some instances the milk was 
thrown out, but gradually the large dealers who had striven hard to 
secure sufficient milk from outside sources hundreds of miles distant 
were compelled to cut down their customers until it was impossible for 
them to hold out any longer and the producers secured their price.” 

Mr Kittle told how some of the big dealers tried to secure some 
prominent producer to sign the contract to influence [To Page 6.] 




















Splendid Pennsylvania Farm Where the Dairy Herd Is Appreciated and Profitably Raised 


Here are pictured some of the fine Holsteins kept on Forge Road 
stock farm, owned by H. W. Shugart of Cumberland county, Pa. Mr 
Shugart takes great pride in his farming and has a fine herd of 
Holstein cattle. Hogs and sheep also are raised. On 29% acres 


last suthmer he threshed 1049 bushels of wheat, which shows that 
the owner knows not only how to raise live stock to best advantage, 
but grain crops as well. In the picture are noted the thrift and 
neatness characteristic of this farm in all directions. 
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Better Milk Prices Coming 


The Wicks committee says free labor makes 
milk at present prices possible. True. This 
is what American Agriculturist has con- 
tended for years. Another observation this 
committee makes is, unless the farmer is 
paid more for his milk, milk production will 
be abandoned, and the dairy industry lost to 
New York. True again. When this happens 
there will be no cheap milk for either cities 
or towns. The one conclusion of the com- 
mittee is remedial legislation that will in- 
sure better prices to producers. 

Dealers are learning which way the wind 
is blowing. Vice-President Hallock of the 
Borden company now says farmers should be 
given more for their milk. And, he adds, 
he thinks producers will be pleased with the 
prices they are about to offer in their com- 
ing contracts. All good so far, Mr Hallock. 
You have boosted prices to consumers | cent 
a quart. But, remember, that cent rightly 
belongs to producers. Not a little of it or 
even a big part of it; but all of it. Remem- 
ber, also, that you and the other dealers have 
fooled farmers a good many years; but the 
day of foeling is ending. Sharp practice, slick 
promises, and half-cent increases, when a 
whole cent is due, can no longer be. worked 
off. One cent is 10 mills and now consumers 
are charged that much more, the ostensible 
purpose being to pay farmers better, the en- 
tire 10 mills must be added to present prices. 
You say there will be no milk strike. There 
won’t be if you and other dealers treat pro- 
ducers squarely. If you do otherwise, take 
another guess and—also the consequences. 





New Jersey has a new dairy law purposing 
to regulate the weighing, testing and purchas- 
ing of milk and cream, 

Licensed Milk Testers which goes into effect 
on September 1. In- 

spection and regulation of the industry are 
provided for in considerable detail, but the 
section requiring the testing to be done by a 
licensed tester stands first in importance. The 
power to issue these licenses is invested in the 
director of the New Jersey station. It is 
his duty to see that each tester has the proper 
knowledge of the industry and the proper 
qualifications to make accurate tests. This 
means; then, that all testing of milk and 
cream in the state comes under the official 
jurisdiction of the state. As with almost any 
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other law, success depends upon its judicious 
administration. Licensing the men who test 
dairy products is a splendid step and should 
put to an end any misgivings dairy farmers 
have had in the past concerning honest test- 
ing. It should not only encourage honesty, 
but it should encourage knowledge, for faults 
of the past can more properly be laid at the 
door of ignorance than of dishonesty. 


Looking to Uniform Standards 

The tremendous importance of standard 
pack and grade for farm products is being 
more strongly realized each year. It is felt 
that standard grades and packages would 
have much to do with solving the present dif- 
ficulties encountered in marketing farm prod- 
ucts. But, as with all big undertakings, it is 
slow, hard work to put such a system in force. 
Growers, individual shippers and co-operative 
organizations, together with wholesalers, find 
it very difficult to get together and accom- 
plish what each realizes is of so much im- 
portance. Little by little, state legislation, 
together with the strong support of educa- 
tional agencies, is bringing this about. Some 
enthusiasts believe the desired goal will come 
through legislation in the various states, 
while possibly the greater consensus of opin- 
ion believes it may ultimately be necessary to 
seck federal legislation. The latter may be 
the way out, for it seems essential that stand- 
ards be national rather than local. In fact, 
the government has this view, and its in- 
vestigations are proceeding upon that theory. 

It is doubtful, however, if a single standard 
could be put into practice in the various states 
at once. No matter how much desired the 
goal may be, no revolutionary action should 
be taken. The plan of procedure should be 
along firm, constructive lines, creating a 
single standard step by step. 





Locating the Federal Land Banks 

The movement is in full swing for the 
definite location of the federal land banks, 
looking for their establishment and operation 
at the earliest practicable moment. The fed- 
eral farm loan board is utilizing the last week 
in August and early September for hearings 
in the various districts already determined. 
Initial hearings were in New England, thence 
moving westward. The board wishes to learn 
about the farm loan needs of the great 
west. It also desires advice as to what 
states should be included in each federal land 
loan district; and in what cities the land 
banks for these districts should be located. 

Emphasize at the hearings not only the need 
for long-time farm loans on easy terms of re- 
payment, as already described in American 
Agriculturist; but also the extensive mar- 
ket in financial centers for federal farm 
loan bonds. The hearings before the farm loan 
board should be largely attended by farmers 
and business men. Watch your local news- 
paper as to details for place and hour of 
meeting. Every agricultural organization 
should be adequately represented by its head 
official. 


Proprietors of small town theaters and pri- 
vate halls could well afford to offer their 
buildings from time 

Free Halls for Farmers to time as meeting 
places for farmers. 

They would gain considerable in good will and 
advertising from the community and at the 
same time farmers would have a gathering 
place free of charge. A recent bit of such 
town and country good fellowship comes from 
Jackson county, W Va, where the proprietor 
of a moving picture theater offered his build- 
ing for a recent farmers’ meeting. Agricul- 
tural slides were shown and discussed by the 
farm bureau agent and a simple but apro- 
pos program was carried out. As entertain- 
ment two reels of pictures were shown. The 
farmers profited by the meeting, and were 
pleased by the courtesy extended to thc. 
The heart of the theater manager is undoubt- 
edly in the right place, but this was not a case 
of benevolence by any means. He made his 
profit in the advertising and good will which 
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he created among patrons of the surrounding 
community. He will find it has paid him well 
to be generous. This instance should be a 
suggestion to proprietors of theaters and 
small halls in other counties. 


Go to any fair, big or little, educational or 
carnival, and you find most people greatly 
tired out after a few hours 
on the fair grounds. It is 
walk, walk, or walk and 
stand, always studying or looking at an ex- 
hibit. It is worse than plowing corn or cut- 
ting weeds. Much of such fatigue could be 
remedied by chairs and benches at con- 
venient places, or a different form of amuse- 
ment at certain periods of the day. One 
proposal is for a local group of young people 
to put on, in a tent provided by the fair 
officials, a good rural play, such as Between 
Two Lives, at which no admission is charged, 
or if charged, not over 5 cents a person. Such 
a play, running about 1% hours, would highly 
entertain an audience and would be long 
enough time for a good rest. Two or three 
performances could be given a day, thus ac- 
commodating a great many people. This is 
just one suggestion for making the trip to 
the fair less tiresome and yet giving occupa- 
tion to every moment of time on the fair 
grounds. - 


A Place to Rest 


The Albany county (N Y) farm bureau has 
learned that railroad trains are not the only 
means of carrying 
Auto Demonstration Car farm exhibits from 
one town to. the 
next. In co-operation with the bureau 
of farmers’ institutes, the farm bureau 
Manager used an auto to reach the coun- 
ties away from the railroad. On this one 
tour 12 stops were made with a total attend- 
ance of 206. For local service this modifica- 
tion of the demonstration train could cheaply 
and efficiently be extended. A series of stops 
can be made and farmers reached who never 
have an opportunity to reach the meetings at 
the railroad sidings. Farmers with auto- 
mobiles or those living near to town have the 
advantage of location. The extension service 
is for all farmers. If some cannot reach the 
regular meetings then the message shduld be 
carried to them, and it is hard to think of a 
cheaper and more plausible way than the 
automobile. 


More evidence comes from Connecticut to 
prove that profitable poultry production is 
really a farm side line 
rather than a separate busi- 
ness, although on a di- 
versified farm nearly as 
much or more profit may be made from poul- 
try than from all other products combined. 
From a study of 16 poultry farms in Connec- 
ticut the agricultural college found that in- 
come increases with the number of acres used, 
but decreases with the number of birds per 
acre. The low cost of feed on the best farms 
is apparently due to the fact that part of the 
grain and all of the green food and litter are 
grown at home. Of course, the value of these 


Poultry Belongs 
on the Farm 


‘ home-grown products is charged at market 


prices. The open farm offers an opportunity 
for diversity, which proves an advantage in 
all live stock productién. Commercial poul- 
try interests too frequently try to induce the 
raising of poultry as a separate business. 
This may do for the fancy breeder, but what 
they should advocate is the extension of poul- 
try as a side line on the average farm. The 
place for poultry is on the farm, not in a 
city man’s back lot. The tentative conclu- 
sions of this recent survey only further prove 
that poultry is most profitably raised under 
diversified farm conditions. - 


Agriculture in Schools—The state board of 
Indiana requires that at least two regular 
recitation periods a week in the seventh and 
eighth grades be devoted to the study of agri. 
culture, industrial arts or domestic science, 
and that township, town and city high schools 
offer at least one year’s work of five recita- 
tions a week in domestic science, and a wholé 
year’s work in agriculture. , 
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Splendid Values in Staple Crops 


American farmers to recetve more money, even with some reduction in tonnage 


az ONDITIONS at the close of Au- 
gust point to unexcelled worth 
in staple and special crops of 
the United States from the har- 
vest season now well under 
way. Not necessarily. in ton- 
nage, because that was larger a year ago than 
now; but in values, which, after all, is what 
counts. Should anything like present prices 
continue during the marketing of the bulk 
of the crops—and buyers seem hungry—some 
5% billions of dollars will be paid for eight of 
the leading crops grown this-year. This is 
upward of 350 millions more than the farm 
value (in December) of these crops grown in 
1915. Losses in tonnage, notably the cereals, 
promise to be made up in better prices. This. 
assumes that the very conservative estimates 
applied to 1916 values in the light of present 
and prospective demand hold good. 

As to individual crops, the yield in wheat, 
as shown in these pages last week, is sub- 
stantially short of a year ago, and corn, oats 
and barley will all show moderate losses in 
tonnage. Hay, on the other hand, comes for- 
ward with a splendid volume; in this connec- 
tion recent rains have caused benefit in many 
places to late summer pastures, although this 
by no means universal. But as noted in the 
little table, the smaller bulk of corn,promises 
to be worth substantially more to farmers 
than that of a year ago. Rye, barley and 
oats make impressive totals in both bulk and 
value. Cotton, the great staple of the South, 
looms large in potential valueé, from an in- 
creased but not a bumper yield. 

The sensitive period in the development of 
the potato crap just now makes the situation 
very uncertain. Latest adyices from corre- 
spondents in our crop reporting bureau in- 
dicate reasonably good growth in northern 
and eastern sections, with some slight evi- 
dences of late blight. The commercial apple 
crop will apparently prove deficient east of 
the Rocky mountains, and onion growers face 
another crop shortage, as shown on «nother 
page of this issue, although this bids fair to 
be offset by reasonably good prices, according 
to initial advices coming forward. The sen- 





Value and Tonnage of Crops 


Output of United States During 1916, Compared with 1915 


-— Total value—, -—— Tonnage —, 
Millions of dollars Millions. of tons 








1916 1915 1916 1915 

Wheat ..... 829 920 21.0 30.2 
CO shctios 2,010 1,796 79.8 86.7 
eee 501 542 20.2 24.3 
eee 40 41 1.2 1.3 
Barley ..... 131 121 4.8 6.0 
PETES 820 $45 81.8 79.4 
SS 840 600 3.5 2.8 
Potatoes ... 277 231 11.2 11.3 

5,448 5,096 223.5 242.0 


sation of the crop year is, of course, the dis- 
aster to wheat, notably in the Northwest, as 
outlined the last two weeks in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. This means that the 
spring wheat harvest returns are roughly 
speaking only two-thirds of a full yield. Fur- 
thermore, the totals for both spring and win- 
ter wheat, subject to some modifications 
when threshing returns are all in, suggest 
only 690 millions of bushels, against our 
boasted billion bushel wheat crop of 1915, 
and compared with 800 millions, the average 
of the past five years. 


When to Sell Wheat 


“Shall I sell my wheat now at going prices, 
or shall I hold a few weeks or months in view 
of the possibility of still higher levels?” 

This question is in the minds cf countless 
wheat growers from Texas and Oklahoma to 
Pennsylvania. American Agriculturist does not 
undertake to specifically advise; but here 
states in briefest form some of the factors 
which must be reckoned with. 

Now, as under normal conditions, western 
Europé, including England, forms the world 
market for the countries which produce a sur- 
plus over their home requirements. These 
surplus countries are few in number but of 
prodigious moment: United States, western 
Canada, Russia, Argentina, Australia, these 
counted upon as the source of supply for 
countries in which the wheat crop is insuffi- 
cient. World buyers of wheat include the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Holland, and to 


some extent France, Italy and minor statcs. 
In some seasons the two last named grow 
enough for their own use. Germany, an 
enormous producer of cereals, notably rye 
and oats, is sometimes a buyer of wheat and 
flour. 

The distribution 
cereals must continue 
long as the war lasts. Buying requirements 
have been urgent for two years, and wheat 
producing countries have greatly profited 
thereby. This season farmers will again se- 
cure the benefit of relatively high prices for 
wheat direct from the threshing machines. 
But, taking a glance ahead, one must reckon 
with that old law of supply and demand, 
which after all always ultimately controls. 

Looking with one eye at the relatively 
small domestic wheat crop, it is well to also 


balance of 
unsettled as 
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greatly 


consider with the other the conditions in 
other parts of the _ world. During the 
first year and more of the war the sup- 


posedly big wheat surplus in Russia seeking 
an outlet through the (still) barred Dar- 
danelles served as something of a wet blanket 
on wheat prices. But that wheat never 
reached v-estern Europe, for obvious reasons. 
The trade has had less to say about it for a 
long time past; perhaps it has been absorbed. 
As for the 1916 Russian wheat crop, the pros- 
pects are reasonably good, although probably 
on a reduced acreage. Argentina is re- 
garded as still holding a substantial surplus 
which it would like to sell. The same is true 
in a degree of Australia and India. 

This, in a word, indicates western Europe 
does not consider that it may be obliged to se- 
cure all its requirements from North America. 


As has been stated in these columns more 
than once, should war suddenly cease this 
would mean an immediate drop in ocean 


freights and a great increase in the supply 
of carrying vessels. Under such enlarged 
marketings from nearly all the surplus coun- 
tries with grain en route to Europe, the com- 
petition would prove most fierce, and the 
American producer might logically look for a 
sharp drop in the price of his wheat. The har- 
vest season of 1916-7 is full of promise. 








Feeding Work Animals 


DR W. M. BURSON 


an all-important matter. The efficiency of 

the horse and mule may be very greatly 

impaired by overfeeding, underfeeding, or 
improper feeding. With the hot weather and 
heavy work season still with us,a careful reading 
of this article should be interesting and valuable. 
The careful carrying out of the suggestions in 
this article may be the means of saving the life 
of some of our work animals, or at least inereas- 
ing their efficiency.—[ Editor. 

In order that the best results be obtained, 
the matter of feeding work horses should be 
well understood. Feeding should be in ac- 
cord with the kind and quantity of work per- 
formed by the animal. An understanding of 
the arrangement of the digestive system and 
proportions of the digestive organs is es- 
sential. 

The stomach, the receptable of all food and 
water, has a capacity of three or four gallons. 
The intestines have a capacity of 44 gallons. 
The primary chemical processes of digestion 
are carried on in the stomach and continued 
in the intestines. The small size of the 
stomach makes careful feeding necessary in 
order to prevent overloading of the stomach 
and interference with its digestive function. 

Work horses and mules should be watered 
frequently during warm weather and always 
before feeding rather than afterward. The 
quantity of feed necessary to enable the 
animal to perform the required amount of 
work is governed by several factors: The 
kind o@ work, the speed :t which it is per- 
formed, the age, weight and type of the ani- 
mal, the care exercised by the driver, the 
adjustment of harness and.load, climatic con- 


T proper feeding of our work animals is 


ditions, character of feed, all have a direct 
bearing in the matter. Animals driven at 
high speed and those doing heavy hauling 
and other rough work, such as grading and 
lumbering, require more feed than those 
doing ordinary farm or town work. 

Young growing animals require more feed, 
in order to keep up the processes of growth 
and development, than animals of mature age 
doing the same kind and same amount of 
work. 

In many instances light weight animals, 
fitted by nature only for light work, are put 
at work in which weight is a considerable 
factor, i e, plowing and lumbering. Nat- 


‘urally the extra effort required of the light 


weight animal must be compensated with 
additional nourishment. 

It is pretty generally known among horse- 
men that animals of long-legged, long-bodied 
and narrow-chested conformation require 
more feed and have weaker digestive systems 
than those of more blocky build. 

Animals suffering discomfort on account 
of lameness, harness sores or other wounds, 
and those animals laboring under an over- 
wrought nervous condition, due to excitement 
or rough handling, consume an excessive 
amount of energy, and this, of course, must 
be replaced in order to maintain the animals’ 
condition. 

Horses and mules protected from flies while 
at work and while in the stable will do bet- 
ter than those not so protected. During hot 
weather, when animals sweat freely when at 
work, considerable water and protein is thus 
consumed and additional food is therefore 


needed if we would maintain the weight and 
strength of the animal. 

Young horses and mules have stronger 
powers of digestion than old ones. This is 
in many cases due to the condition of the 
teeth. Thorough mastication of grain and 
forage is a very important step in the process 
of digestion. If the teeth are in bad condi- 
tion, mastication will not be thorough and 
indigestion, loss of condition and attacks of 
“eolic’ may result. Animals known to have 
bad teeth should be fed on ground or soaked 
grain. 


Avoid Bulky Feed for Work Animals 


Feedstuffs that contain an excessive amount 
of woody or fibrous material are difficult of 
digestion and dangerous on account of the 
likelihood of causing obstruction of the 
bowels. Bulky and innutritious foods are not 
fit for work animals. Digestion of such foods 
may be carried on better by animals standing 
at rest than those at work. Moldy, dirty or 
otherwise spoiled feeds should not be given 
to horses or mules. Such feeds are danger- 
ous and often are the direct cause of serious 
i.lness and death of animals. 

The best results are obtained by feeding 
grain three times a day and roughage once a 
day. Divide the grain as follows: One-fourth 
for morning, half at noon, one-fourth at 
night. Roughage is preferably fed at night 
time. 

Regular hours for feeding and working 
are essential, The system of the animal 
aceustoms itself to a routine. If feeding is 
irregular, the best results cannot be expected. 
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Cranberries Fairly‘Promising 

Barring the possibuity of accidents 
still to come, for example through 
frosts in the midst of harvest, the cran- 
berry crop of 1916 will makea reason- 
ably good one. Conditions at the be- 
ginning of the fourth week of August 
are not particularly brilliant in either 
New Jersey, Massachusetts or Wiscon- 
sin where the crop is grown, yet there 
is fair promise everywhere in spite of 
some earlier trials. 

It is too early to definitely estimate 
in bushels, although so far as can be 


determined through reports from 
American Agriculturist’s correspond- 
ents in producing sections, the final 
outturn is liable to prove a little less 
than that of 1915. The crop in the 
United States then was about 1,27%),000 
bushels, as shown in our little table 


which we reprint for comparative pur- 
poses; it will be seen this was less 
than a bumper yield. . Should the 1916 
crop fall a little short of the’ figure 
named it would add another reason 
why prices ought to be reasonably 
good. It is too early to name quota- 
tions. This is the universal testimony 
ef our correspondents in the three 
states. Yet all are hopeful that the 
season will prove prosperous, even 
recognizing, as a correspondent at 
Cream Ridge, N J, says in his letter, 
“Cranberries a poor crop to gamble on, 
nothing sure until you get the money 
in your pocket.” 














THREE SEASONS OF CRANBERRY PRICES 
[Wholesale per barrel.) 

ma 19 15-16——_—_.. 

New York Chicago 
Beet . .cccce « $6.00@ 6.50 $6.25@ 6.50 
Oct eoeee 5.50@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.50 
OU cccsces 7.50@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.00 
DOC wccccecce 7.00@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.00 
SOM ccocccesce 7.50@ 11.00 9.00 @11.00 
Feb ........ 6.50@ 9.50 7.50@ 10.00 
BEOP occccces 4.00@ 7.25 3.00@ 7.00 
r 1914-15——____, 

New York Chicago 
Sept ......- $3.50@4.50 $4.50@5.50 
GS .ccvcecec 3.50@5.00 4.50@6,.00 
NOV ccsecces 4.50@6.50 6.00 @ 8.00 
DOC ceccccces 4.00@5.50 6.00 @7.50 
JOM cccccece 3.50@5.50 5.00 @7.00 
POD ciccccce 3.00@5.00 3.50@5.00 
Mar scccescs 3.50 @ 5.00 3.00 @ 4.00 
——————-1913-14 — 

New York Chicago 
Sept .....--$ 5.00@ 6.00 $ 5.50@ 6.50 
Oct .ccsccee 5,.00@ 7.00 6.50@ 8,50 
Nov . be 6.50@ 9.75 6.50@ 9.50 
DOC coccccce 6.50 @ 12.00 10.00@15.00 
JAM . nesses 8.00 @ 14.00 11.00@15.00 
PED ceeses 8.00@ 13.00 11.00@14.50 
BEEP ccccccecs 10.00 @ 15.00 8.00 @11.50 
— 1912-13—__—_—___, 

New York Chicago 
Bept . «+ $5.50@ 6.75 $5.00@ 6.50 
GES cccccee - 5.50@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.50 
Nov eseeee 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.50 
WBC cecccce - 7.00@ 9.50 6.50@ 9.25 
JON weccce -. 6.00@10.00 7.00@ 9.50 
Feb ° 6.00 @ 10.00 7.50 @ 10.00 
BeOP svccccas 7.00 @ 10.50 7.50 @ 10.50 
CRANBERRY CROP BY YEARS IN BUSHELS 


[in round thousands; last three figures omitted. ] 
1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 


NE&ANY — 725 960 800 850 775 825 910 
Nd 40006 (6390) 300 410 460 «= G15 425 
The West — 4110 140 110 140 «=—100 15 _100 

Total —— 1,235 1,490 1,210 1,400 1,335 1,515 1,435 


Right here is will be of advantage 
to study the price tendency of recent 
years, as noted in accompanying table. 
Last season the market opened in Sep- 
tember with cranberries selling at 
both Chicago and New York around 


$6.50 per barrel in a jobbing way, 
weakening a bit in October, thence 
hardening, with top price in Jan- 
uary, 1916, of $11. Every cranberry 


grower knows that late in the winter 
the tendency is for prices to decline as 
other fruits are coming on from the 
south. In exceptional years some very 
fancy prices prevail in late winter, for 
example, January and February, 1914, 
when cranberries sold at $14 to $15, 
but that is no criterion of what may 
be expected ordinarily. 

Bearing on crop influences, the set 
of fruit in New Jersey was rather poor 
last spring, due largely to excessive 
rain at time of fertilization. So far 
there is general freedom from insect 
pests. Best authorities in Jersey inti- 
mate now the crop may be a little be- 
low a normal. 

Somewhat similar conditions pre- 
yailed in Massachusetts, with very try. 


ing rains at the blossoming period and 
immediatly thereafter. Even though 
bloom was fairly heavy on Cape Cod 
the promised outturn is for a crop 
there somewhat as last year, which 
was some 700,000 bushels, or less than 
a full average. No prices yet named. 
The Cape Cod crop seems to be one to 
two weeks late, although weather last 
half of August is proving favorable. 

Wisconsin promises to turn off ua 
good crop of berries, one of the prom- 
inent growers estimating that with fa- 
vorable weather from now on until 
the fruit is all garnered say 40,000 bar- 
rels or 120,000 bushels. 

Our final returns will be printed 
within a few weeks. Meanwhile, watch 
these columns for opening prices to 
growers and character of demand. 





Second Crop Seed Potatoes 


The farm demonstrators in Mon- 
mouth and Middlesex counties, N J, 
whose offices are conducted in co- 
operation with the New Jersey state 
agricultural college, have been work- 
ing this summer on a project in grow- 
ing second-crop potatoes for seed. 
The extreme prices paid for north- 
ern-grown seed this year, and the in- 
creasing difficulty in securing seed 
free from disease, are causing farm- 
ers of the central part of the state to 
appreciate the seriousness of the seed- 
potato problem. 

Limited experiments last year un- 
der unfavorable conditions showed 
promising possibilities of such work. 
Plots planted with second-crop seed 
grown last year will be compared 
with similar plots planted with north- 
ern seed and ordinary home-grown 
seed. Also high-grade northern- 
grown seed, kept in cold storage, was 
planted about July 15 for seed for 
next year’s crop. 

If found to be practicable, some of 
the advantages of this method would 
be: Reduced cost of seed; possibili- 
tles of continued selection and im- 
provement of seed impossible under 
present conditions; and clean, disease- 
free, true-to-name, vigorous seed, as 


undesirable hills can be eliminated. 


while the crop is growing. The tubers, 
which will not mature because of late 
planting, will be more vigorous for 
seed purposes and will not sprout 
until planted. 





Uncertainty Over Grapes 
A. M. LOOMIS, CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N ¥ 


The approach of the 1916 grape har. 
vest in the Chautauqua and Erie grape 
belt has set forecasters at work, and 
during the past week or two there has 
been made a very careful survey of 
the situation. The outlook is not op- 
timistic, except that price quotations 
seem to be higher on advance con- 
tracts than before for a long period of 
years, The up-and-down fluctuation of 
this crop has been notable for several 
years, with one exception. This year 
will prove no exception. There was a 
large crop last year, there will be a 
small crop this year. [Sec Gillett of 
state fruit growers’ association re- 
ported last week 60% of a full crop, or 
about as last year at this time.] Any 
statement of causes is a repetition of 
what is said practically every alter- 
nate year. Last year the heavy fruit 
crop seemed to retard the maturing of 
the new wood. 

Close observers this year point out 
a notable falling off in vine _ vigor. 
Vineyards where last year the new 
growth met and arched in the middle 
of the rows in mid-August this year 
have scant growth of wood extending 
away from trellis. The season of 1916 
has been wet and warm, nothing in 
weather conditions seemingly to cause 
this peculiarity, but still it exists. The 
vineyardists say there was not enough 
vitality stored last year to cause big 
growth this year. What has been said 
about wood growth applies also to 
fruit growth. The clusters did not set 
in large enough number, except on a 


’ very few vineyards, to make a big crop 


as to tonnage. 

To this must be added severe win- 
terkilling again in the east end of the 
belt, and some very severe hail dam- 
age in several areas, particularly east 
of Westfield, N Y 

A very wet May and June, followed 
by a hot July, and seasonable August 
conditions, will normally improve gross 
production. For that reason, and in 
spite of some of the conditions set 
forth above, I am inclined to increase 
some of the very early estimates, -of 
less than a 50% crop, and express my 
idea that the crop will run nearly to 
60% of normal; that is, approximately 
5000 carloads. 

As to prices, there are statements 
that offers of $45 a ton have been 
made for Welch quality grapes in 
trays. I have not personally verified 
this, but have reputable information to 
the effect. If true, it marks a new 
pre-season high record offer price. 
That is equivalent to $35 to $40 a ton 
for vineyard run, or very close to 18 
cents for the now standard four-quart 
basket. 

The season for grapes will be a little 


late. A few early grapes will be 
shipped this month, none in really 
marketable condition. September 


weather will make a difference in the 
maturity of the Concord crop, but 
with normal weather the crop move- 
ment will be just beginning Septem- 
ber 20 to 25. 


Gathering Seed of Field Peas 
M. G. F., NEW YORK 
A tew Cortland county 





(NY) 





farmers find it easy and profitable to | 


grow peas for seed. Any soil rich in 
humus, well drained, and workable in 
early spring will grow seed peas suc- 
cessfully. The seed bed must be 
fine, deep and well prepared. No 
especial machinery for harvesting 
seed peas is necessary. The vines 
may be mowed with a mowing 
machine, although*some use a pea 
harvester. The vines may be cured 





in the windrow or lightly bunched, 
turned frequently and threshed in an 
ordinary threshing machine. 

For cleaning the peas of foul wees | 
seeds a modern fanning mill with 
screens adapted to the size of the 
péas may be used. Before storing the 
seed for winter it is treated for the 
pea weevil. A knowledge of the con- | 
trol of the weevil would enable any | 
pea farmer to grow his own seed at 
@ great saving as seed peas are very | 
high in price, ranging from $8 to $12 
a bushel, according to variety. G. F. 
Maxon of Little York grows the 
Thomas Laxton, a high priced 
variety, very successfully. Others 
have grown different varieties. 

The weevil is the only real 
hindrance to successful growing of 
seed peas in almost any section 
where canning peas are grown, and 
fortunately it is one of the pests 
qnite easily controlled. The seed is 
put into tight boxes or barrels and 
cavered closely. Into the top of the 
boxes pour carbon-bisulphide at the 
rate of two to three pounds per 1000 
cubic feet of space, and cover closely. 
Do not open for 24 hours; then air 
thoroughly. The temperature must be 
about 70 degrees to operate success- 
fully. All lights should be kept away 
until after the boxes and room are 
thoroughly aired, as the bisulphide is 
very inflammable. 





Vegetable Growers’ Association— 
The annual convention of the vege- 
table growers’ association of America 
will be heid in Chicago September 26- 
29. Headquarters will be Hotel La- 
Salle. All persons interested in vege- 
table growing are invited. 


Prospective Drug Growers are cau- 
tioned in a recent bulletin sent out by 
the department of agriculture, against 
overproduction. While imports of 
many drugs, spiccs and oils made 





from plants have been interrupted by 
the war, and in some cases are selling 
at abnormally high prices, 
partment points out the risk in going 
largely into this business. “It is 
doubtful whether the inexperienced 
grower can grow these plants suc- 
cessfully, or if he succeeds, in finding 
a satisfactory market for same.” The 
total amount of drug plants that can 
be consumed in this country in any 
year is very small. For example, a 
few domestic growers have made 
profits from belladonna plants, but 
a slight expansion of the industry 
would quickly cause overproduction 
and glutted markets, leaving little or 
no profits to the raiser; numerous 
other drugs could be named in this 
line. The main point is the danger 


the de- i 


| 
| 





of overproduction. 
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Till Deep P deep i a 


Give the roots a chance Ut bring- 
ing up tras 
stones or manure. You 
can at the same time pul- 
verize and level. For 
thrifty crops rely upon the 
forged sharp, penetrating disks of 


Cutaw 


Disk Harrow—Single or Double Action—light 
in draft and built for a lifetime of service tt 
your dealer has not the genuine CUTAWAY, 
write to us direct. Be sure to write us for our 
new free book, “‘The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Get your copy sew. 






















Maker of the original CLARK dish 
ows and plows 
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rt patation—a thresher for every need. Bsa simple 
and substantial in —o— and light in w Te, ue pig 
*‘made to stay.’ 


ict they plot aio ne t in win 

= oe ig return in money vowy 

Ty So the wart quick’ nat nk” = 
Before buying « thresher send for our Catalog—it's free. 

A W.GBAY’S SONS. 8 South St. Middietown Springs, Vt. 























ECONOMIC LIME SPREADER 
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The simplest machine on the market for spreading even/y 
lime and fertilizer. Equipped with full length screen and 
folding hinged lid. Combined axle and agitator shaft, 
the simplest construction. Positive force feed insured by 
combination of rhomboidal shaped discharge holes, 
curved steel bottom and steel agitators, sheating and 
forcing the material out in a steady flow. This is the 
machine your trade will want. Write for prices. 


BENCH & DROMGOLD CO. 1502 6th Ave., YORK, PA. 
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ASK 


est you for 
prices and 


VEUUELLAYDODLETNAOENND 


SEED RYE 


Carefully grown, selected stock thst has yielded 
better than 30 bushels per acre, and straw 
averaging over 7 feet high, $1.50 per bushel, 
f. 0. b. Farmingdale. Sample Free. 


TYWACANA FARMS, cea: wong Na L. ee N.Y. 
Wright, Superintendent, 
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Wheat Growels 


Rie puting bos results should sow one of the 
me AY MAN SEED WHEATS.” 

hardy, prolific—varietics that will oc 
—— trying conditions. Graded—clean of 
cockle, cheat, garlic, smut. Prices are 
Catalog and samrles both free if you teil where 


you saw this ofer. 
A. H. Hoffman, iIne., Landisyilie, Pa. 


Harvester cuts and oo | on 
paseestee or windrow and 
ww at and + equal ‘ae a Corn 

Sold in every state. Price 

oe cnn $22.00 tt fraser b —~ Testi 


SELF —Sk2s2 STANCHION 
opten, © > very ennnens omical, great time Saver. eon Sears’ 


oiane = 
Meeker, i Camden, New York 
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_- -Onions ‘Should’ Sell Well 


The 1916 yield only moderate, according to Orange Judd crop 
reporting bureau 


A moderate but not particularly 
large crop of onions is in sight, the 
1916. harvest now.under way. The 
season is late following a series of 
hindrances, these long since outlined 
in American Agriculturist’s special crop 
reports. The distribution in the com- 
mercial onion belt east of the Mis- 
sissippi river is uneven, some states 
showing up much better: than last 
year, while other important producers 
are short. In the aggregate about as 
many onions will be available for 
autumn and winter markets as last 
year, which in turn was short of a 
bumper season. The quality is gen- 
erally good. Onions ought to keep 
well providing no disaster, such as 
drenching rains, occurs right now at 
the beginning of harvest. 

THE COMMERCIAL ONION CROP - 
[Acres and bushels in thousands.] 
= Acres-— = p acre --Total bus—, 


1916) =1915 1915 1916 1915 
Muss 3.7 3.8 325 330 1,200 1,254 
NY ...-%' 4.5 6.5 225 275 1,012 1,790 
PR cccccvewee 0.5 0.6 200 200 100 120 
@ nvcccescece 4.5 3.2 250 160 1,125 512 
terre 2.0 2.0 160 150 320 300 
Mad csceewess 3.6 3.0 275 175 990 525 
Mich ...-se+ 2.0 2.2 225 220 450 484 
Wid .cccceces 1.2 1.4 250 325 300 455 

22.0 22.7 5,497 5,440 


A leader in production in the com- 
mercial belt, Ohio makes a very much 
better showing than a year ago, when 
it will be recalled important areas in 
the Buckeye state were flooded, and 
the onion crop. there _ practically 
ruined. What is needed right now at 
this, the closing of August, is a 
period of bright, dry weather, in or- 
der to cure down the crop in a satis- 
factory manner, this being true of all 
sections of the country. 

New York, according to reports 
from the field made direct ta Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist, shows a relatively 
small crop, far below last year, while 
the Connecticut valley is again favored 
with a good crop, and apparently 
good keeping onions, Leaders in onion 
production have in recent years in- 
eluded New York, Massachusetts, 
Ohio and Indiana; with liberal areas 
also in Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
ete. Late August\ returns indicate 
that the onion crop in this so-called 
commercial onion growing belt is 
about 5,500,000 bushels for 1916, or 
rather better than a year ago, 


Buyers Looking for Onions 


As to offered prices, it is impossible 
to name many at the instant because 
the season at so many points is one 
to two weeks late. Buyers hold back, 
although wanting to secure their 
usual quota of onions. In the im- 
portant onion area in Ohio red and 
yellow sorts show an occasional quo- 
tation around 60 cents a bushel. But 
this should not be taken as a ¢riterion, 
as the market had not opened at the 
time reports were sent in. ‘Onion 
growers, as a rule, seem inclined to 
sell promptly rather than hold. 

Early onions grown extensively in 
Long Island sold around $3.50 to $3.75 
a barrel of scant three bushels. In 
such important New York counties 
as Monroe, Orange and Onondaga 
producers are talking $1 a bushel or 
more; while in Wayne as high as 1.10 
has been offered. Some growers in 
Orange county are trying out the 
market, shipping to New York on 
commission. The market has not been 
fully established as bulk of crop not 
yet ready. The mid-August prices 
in Indiana so far as have been 
rumored are around 75 to 8 cénts a 
bushel, and growers inclined to sell at 
reasonable figures. 


ONION PRICES AT CITICAGO 
{In cents per bushel.] 
1915 1914 1913 


1911 1910 
Bept 1 35@50 75@80 } 


70@80 75 






10 35@50 50@60 55 7 
20 4050 6 5 100@110 49@ 47 55 7 
Oct 1 40@60 100@120 42@50 


ve 
10 50@65 900105 40@48 6 3 
20 40@65 100@115 35@40 6 
50@65 55 100@125 40@47 
10 50@75 50@60 110@130 40@45 8: 1 
20 50@75 50@65 l1I2Z@125 S2@40 92405 


Quality Promises Good 
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Keeping 

Summarizing crop conditions up to 
harvest, and confirming our earlier 
reports, it may be noted that the 
onions are running fairly large in size 
and of good color, some of our cor- 
respondents say the best quality in 
several years. While Ohio escaped 
the disastrous floods of 1915, many 
sections experienced a wet spring in 
1916, not the most conducive to crop 
Zrowth and development. As a result 
Ohio onions are fairly late, and in 











some instances small, but promising 
under: the better weather conditions 
of August; help scarce and high. 

In New York the onion acreage of 
1916 was reduced as noted in these col- 
umng last spring, usually through 
searcity and high price of seed; but 
more particularly by the trying, wet 
spring, unfavorable for best start of 
voung crop. This was followed by 
more or less drouth in July and some 
blight. As a result of high winds 
and frosts early in the season many 
onion fields were plowed up and put 
into other crops; all of these result- 
ing not only in reduced acreage but 
a disappointing rate of yield to the 
acre. But, fortunately for growe-s, 
August weather has turned for the 
better, and this helped out somewhat 
just prior to harvest. 

Trade Conditions Far and Near 


With proper recognition of the 
price tendency in foodstuffs onions 
should command good figures. The 
promise in potatoes is not  over- 
brilliant, and this may have its effect 
on such crops as onions, which are 
bound to be in good demand with 
the advent of cool weaPher. It is too 
early to know anything about the 
export possibilities. 

In accompanying table 
Agriculturist prints the prices at 
which onions sold on the Chicago 
market each autumn for the past six 
years. This offers something of a 
guide to the autumn /trend for Ohio 
and Indiana grown onions. It may 
be mentioned in this connection that 
onions sold up to only moderate 
figures a year ago (in the fall) until 
late in the winter. In March, 1916, 
sound lots sold in New York market 
as high as $1.75 a bushel, but only 
for a short time. A study of the 
tables showing New York prices indi- 
cates the trend covering a good many 
years in the midwinter and spring. 
But, of course, any figures of the past 
cannot be depended upon absolutely, 
as after all it is a question of supply 
and demand. 

NEW YORK ONION PRICE PER BUSITEL 


American 


Crop Oct Jan Apr 

. $0.50@ .75 $0.75@1.35 $0.45@ .95 
.B5@ 55 40@ .65 50@ .75 
-60@1.00 -75@1.25 1.25@ 1.50 
.385@ .50 -25@ .50 -20@ .40 
-70@ .80 1.00@1,20 = 
-0@ .75 .80@ .90 1,50@1.80 
.57@ .75 -50@ .80 -75@1.40 
-50@ .80 -50@1.83 -50@1.83 
-70@ .85 .60@ .80 .80@1.00 
-65@ .90 -70@1.25 -75@1.75 
-55@ .65 -50@ .65 -45@ .60 
-75@ .90 -B0@1.10 .75@1,25 
-75@1.00 -70@ .90 1.00@1.50 
-50@ .90 -60@  .90 -35@ .75 
-80@1.10 1.20@1.60 1.20@ 1.80 
-50@ .60 1.00@1.20 1.20@1.60 
-40@ .50 -40@ .70 -70@ 85 
-40@ .70 -60@ .90 -80@1,20 
-40@1.00 1.00@1.40 -60@1.20 
.20@ .70 801.10 - 
-25@ .60 -20@ .50 30@ .60 





Farm Personals 


Many farmers do not believe it pays 
to make several grades of truck crops 
in putting the pack upon the market. 
However, Robert Carson of Glouces- 
ter county, N J, has proved to his 
own satisfaction that it does pay. He 
makes four grades of asparagus, 
while many of his neighbors make 
only two, and he gets twice as much 
for the crop as they do. One day this 
year he cut three spears of asparagus 
that weighed one pound seven ounces. 


Mr Carson also grows early toma- 
toes and sweet potatoes, and raises 
his hay and grain. -.side from his 


own place he farms 65 acres nearby. 
The big cities scem to offer Mr Car- 
ron best prices for his products. He 
is raising 12.000 early tomato plants 
ond has 60,000 hills of sweet potatocs. 

Congratulations to Prof A. L. Clark 
of the extension staff at the New 
Jersey station, who-has recently been 
appointed state leader for county 
farm demonstration work. Prof Clark 
has been closely associated with the 
county work for two ycars, and this 
promotion comes as a just reward. 
Eleven counties in New Jersey now 
come under his supervision, and sev- 
eral others are preparing to organ- 
ize. There is no limit to the possi- 
bilities open to Prof Clark, and farm- 
ers in the state can rest assured that 
a capable, efficient man, willing in 
their service, is at the head of the 
county demonstration work, with its 
unbounded opportunity for usefulness 
to every producer. 


Peppermint Prospects -— Prospects 
in the Willamette valley (Ore) pep- 
permint fields are good for excellent 
yields, depending upon weather con- 
ditions in Aug, as 15 or 20 days of 
warm sunshiny weather are needed 
to mature crop.—[Ira West. 
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Prepare! For old man winter 
is coming! 














IDEAL Boilers are easier to run than a stove and the heat can be regulated to suit the 
weather—mild for chilly days or warmer to defeat the blizzar 


Make up your mind to have this greatest of farm com- 
forts and equipment right away. Don’t put it off another 
day before finding out all about it and making arrange- 
ments for putting it in your house. Not necessary to 
have running water or a basement. The IDEAL Boiler 
can be placed in a side room or in a “‘lean-to;”’ even a well 
boarded up summer kitchen will answer the purpose. 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


But above all things, have 
IDEAL - AMERICAN heat 
this winter. A properly 
heated home is more impor- 
BOILERS tant than automobilesor farm 
machinery. 

Keep dampness and chill—(those half brothers of sickness) out of your house 


entirely. Give your family and yourself genuine comfort, pleasant health-givir g 
warmth, t 


RADIATORS 


IDEAL heating is the most successful and most profitable investment 
you can make—yielding big returns in comfortable living, health and happiness 
for the whole family. 


Hot water supply for home and stock 


Our little Hot Water Supply Boilers are fine for the home that has running water—domestic hot 
water always on tap for the use of the family or can be piped out to the water trough for tepid 
drinking water for the stock in winter. 

Fuel: IDEAL Boilers will burn most anything—hard or soft coal, lignite, screenings, wood 
and they produce the full heat to distribute to the AMERICAN Radiators placed to warm ali 
parts of the house. e : 





Ideal heating best for farm 
; house 


que 
Turn old Winter out and keep him cutt 
Money spent in IDEAL-AMERICAN heat- 
ing comes back in good living, health, happi- 
ness, savings in fuel and the big increased 
value that your property gets by this, the 
most important equipment of the farm home. 
Bankers and real estate men will almost in- 
variably lend money for installing IDEAL- 
AMERICAN heating for they know that the 
security is sound and never less in value. 

Write today for “Ideal Heating” and 
get this big book of information free. 
Investigate now before the winter rush 
and while prices are go attractive! 


Sold by all dealers. AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY Write to Dept-F-9 


No exclusive agents. Chicago 


[Boctoctocthace cscs caacescgrs case eae ses ce aac 


P) 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 





A No. 4-19-W IDEAL Boiler and 270 ft, of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the cwner $200, 
were used to heat this farm house. At this price the 
> can be bought of any reputable, competent 
itter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which vary accoeding to climatic 
and other conditions. 











and freight prepaid on tho new 1917 
“RANGER” bicycle, Write at once 
for our big catalog and special offer, 

Marvelous i:aprovements. Kxtra- 
4) ordinary valuesin our 1916 price offer, 
You cannot afford to buy without get- 
eae ting our latest propositons, 

Boys, bea Rider Agent” and mako 
big money taking orders for bicycies 
fw and supplica, Get our liberal terms 
¥ Op a sample “RANGER” to introduce, 

ires, equipment, sundries and 
everything in the bicycle line hal? 
fusuat ora A few eecond-hand bicycles 
x 00, t 


Wy 63.00 to oO clear, 
FAEAD GYCLE CO., DEPT.F-76 ChIGALO 











HAVANA FARM TRUCK 


The Farm Truck that-meets the ti: ed laborer 
half way. It gets down to his level; it’s a great 
burden bearer. Winter and Summer are ali 
alike to it. Always ready for its load, It will help in- 
crease your Bank Account. Get our free Catalog of 
Steel Wheels & Farm Trucks. | 
Havana Metal Wheei Co., Box 60, Havana, Bil. 3 | 





























Agriculture Home Economics 


Two-Year Courses For Young People Who Cannot Go to College 


and who desire a thoroughly practical training to prepare them for farm life in 
all its branches. 


New York State School of Agriculture at Morrisville, N. Y. 


which effers a thoroughly practical training to boys and girls who cannot go to college. The 
graduates of the school are successful at home and in responsible positions. 


Agriculture Tuition is Free Home Economics 
The school offerstwo-yearandshort to _ residents of New York. Two-year and short winter courses 
winter courses in general agricul- Entrance requirements: 16 years in domestic science and art, Year 
ture, dairying, poultry, husbandry of age and completion of the 8th trades courses in dressmaking and 


millinery. 


Wholesome Environment. 


grade. 
Large Farm; Excellent Athletic Teams; 


and horticulture. 
Best Equipment ; 
For Catalog or Information write 


F. G. HELYAR, Director, Drawer A, Morrisville, N. Y. 


Some of the Farm Buildings 
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Silverize 


Your Silage 


Give It a Mold-Proof Cut 


If you are feeding dairy cows or fat stock, by 
all means get our let on Silverized Silage. 
Know the money-making reasons why corn cut 
in Silver’s “‘Ohio”’ makes better silage— 

air-tight in the silo— properly ferments—con- 
tains greater food value for stock Write us 
A for book telling git about it and the 

table construction of 


Silver’ s “Ohio” 


Logical Silo Filler 
er... 62 years’ manufacturing experience. 
The b ig by most of the Experi- 
ment Stations and Colleges. Famous features. 
Automatic beater feed—spring-proof knives, 
direct drive—friction reverse, single lever con- 
trol—low explosion-proof blower fan, 

enormous capacity on fine cut. 7 sizes—40 to 
A XS? free wile ‘to big tractor 
power. rite today. 
‘am at SILVER MFc. CO. 
371 oe Salem, Ohio 
1 





































Look For Our Exhibit 


Ft the Dairy Building of the New York State 
Fair at Syracuse. September llth to 16th, 
you will see an exhibit you have long been 
looking for. You will find there the Perfcc 
tion Milking Machine—the practical milker 
with the spiral squeeze on the downward 
pressure and the perfect period of release— 
the milking machine brought to perfection 
at last. 

Be on the lookout for this exhibit. If you 
are not going to the fair, write for booklet now 


PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 
26th Ave. & 26th St., E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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COMPOUND 








Booklet 
Free 


HEGLECT 
Will Ruin 
lour Horse \} 









$3 P. 
guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or 









Sold on money refunded 
its Merits $1 Package sufficient 
SEND TODAY for ordinary cases 





AGENTS Postoaid on receipt of price 
WANTED Wr to for descriptive booklet =” 


WINERAL WEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


QUALITY MEANS ECONOMY 


im the matter of Horse Nails. 
The man whose horses are shod 
with Capewell nails gets a 
safe, dependable and lasting 
nail—one that gives full value 
for bis shoeing bill 

Ask for the Capewe!!—best nail in the world at a 


fair price, not cheapest regardless of quality. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WACON 
| + eh handling —_> won fur- 


nish Steel W heels to ‘ : any axle, te 
earry any load, P' in or grooved ore. 
ue sent 


EMPIRE MFG.CO.,.8.. 379 Quincy, a] 


















































It tells of bigopenings—for live # ey, 
men—in a business fullofop- #/ _ 
portunities and not overcrowded. 
And it tells how we assist you to 
get started earning $25 to $50 a 
week. Write today. Practical Auto 
School, 66-H Beaver St. New York. 


CATALOG FREE 








pen. 538 indy oat ecmnted catalog. 

Cs ~~ 
Bor foo meaied melon 7 ~ fot 
agriculture. This will be mailed on application. 


GRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave, New York, AE * 
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VUDUUUAALLOOEAUYOCAEAOUOASE A 


Causes of Fat Variation 


What is the cause of my cream test- 
ing 21% butter fat for the first month, 
22%, for the second month, 24% for the 
third month, and back to 16% for the 
fourth month? [I have some cows and 
am feeding just the same alJl the time. 
The herd is on pasture and I am feed- 
ing about a half gallon feed morning 
and night. The feed is composed of 
corn meal 200 pounds, cottonseed meal 
100 pounds, and bran 100 pounds. If 
this is not the kind of feed to produce 
butter fat, will you tell me what to 
feed?—f[J. K. Smith, Carrollton Co, Md. 

The drop in test of cream from 22% 
to 16% is not due to any feeds of any 
system of feeding, writes Prof John 
Michels in charge of dairy husbandry 
at the New York state college of agri- 


culture, Farmingdale, N Y. It may 
easily be due to a reduction of the 


speed of the separator. The lower the 
speed of the machine the thinner the 
cream, and it is possible that a belt 
may be slipping, which would cause a 
reduced speed. This is assuming that 
the inquirer is using a cream sep- 
arator. 

It is also possible that there may be 
something wrong in the testing. If 
composite samples are made of the 
cream and these becom’ partially 
churned, as often happens in warm 
weather, it is easily possible for the 
test to be materially reduced. There 
are a number of other conditions 
which might tend to reduce the rich- 
ness of cream, such as crowding the 
separator, low temperature of the 
milk, clogging of the skim milk tubes 
in the separator and filling of the sep- 
arator bowl with too much slime. 

During hot weather the deposit of 
slime in the separator bowl is often 
materially increased and it is barely 
possible that too much of this gathers 
before the separating is complete. The 
way to obviate this trouble would be 
to stop and clean the machine after 
about half the milk has been run 
through. Certainly troubles in this 
case cannot be laid to the feed. We 
have abundance of evidence that the 
feed neither influences the richness of 
the milk nor that of the cream. 





Feeding Farm Horses 


We have been feeding our horses with 
eats and bran for grain with good re- 
sults as far as the health of the animals 
is concerned, but they do not flesh up. 
Recently we have been feeding a mo- 
lasses feed; is it all right’—[{F. W. P. 

To keep horses in good physical 
condition and free from colic, there is 
no better fed than oats and bran for 
an adjunct to this provender, or some 
ef the molasses feeds work very well 
indeed. These feeds are considered to 
be very good for horses when used to 
supplement the staples, as the horse 
likes the sweet and they tend to pro- 
duce fat. 





Pennsylvania Turkey Crop 


The turkey crop of Pennsylvania 
seems to be slowly disappearing. At 
the risk of being severely criticized W. 
Theo Wittman, poultry adviser of the 
Pennsylvania department of agricul- 
ture, in a recent interview stated as 
his belief that the reason for this was 
that the farmers and growers gener- 
ally were to blame, and that it was not 
due to blackhead or any other old or 
new disease. Mr Wittman points out 
the fact that the wild turkey, the di- 
rect and close-by progenitor of our 
domestic turkey, was and is a native 
of this state and that turkeys should 
do well, and would do well here if 
handled properly 

The notion that turkeys need hous- 
ing and heavy feeding is the biggest 
mistake. Any that are so deteriorated 
as to need this, or cannot do without 
it, should die, and the quicker the bet- 
ter. If the breeding stock is fat and 
fed heavily, or does not sleep outdoors 
and get most of its feed by ranging 
when laying, most of the little poults 
are sure to die. Nothing that can be 
done will save them. Not a few tur- 
keys stocks are tuberculous, the direct 
result of housing and feeding. 

Mr Wittman further believes that 
until our turkeys have at least some 
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Fostering Animal Industry 
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of their old-time vigor and ability to 
live, no eggs should be incubated in a 
machine or under a chicken hen, but 
only under turkey hens and that 
only turkey hens should be used 
as rearers, Further, that strong, vigor- 
ous turkey poults can be fed such im- 
possible thing as hard-boiled eggs 
black pepper, corn meal and cold 
water, and survive, but that for the 
average poult, as we now have it, such 
things are merely slow poison and end 
in death, 





Dairymen to Stand Together 
[From Cover Page.] 

others. “The plan was like the use of 
the old steer in the stock yards which 
had been therefor 14 years, being used 
to pilot the other steers by the thou- 
sand to slaughter. A man who is used 
to influence others to sell at the low 
price would be told by the big~dealer 
what a good fellow he was, and all 
this’ time the dealer knew he was 
lying, but the other fellow did not.” 

“I am dreaming of the day,” said 
Mr Kittle, “when I shall see wagons 
passing along the streets inscribed 
‘league milk from cow to table.’ We 
must do away with the middleman. 
There is no reason why we cannot 
handle our own milk instead of having 
the dealer get rich off our labors. We 
want our boys and girls to remain on 
the farms. We don’t want them to go 
to the city. But we must make the 
farms better than we had them. We 
know that in no way can the 
farms be kept up as they should be 
without the stock and it would seem 
to be about time tat the farmer as- 
serted his rights. bo not say that you 
cannot do it, for you can.” 

The manager of the Orange county 
farm bureau, T. E. Milliman, discussed 
the cost of milk production. He had 
examined the condition on 29 farmse 
finding that it actually cost $2.16 to 
produce 100 pounds of milk, or 4.6 
cents a quart. On account of the ac- 
tive campaign now ahead of the dairy- 
men’s league and of pressing personal 
matters, J. Y. Gerow, who for so many 
years has been president of the dairy- 
men’s league, tendered his resignation. 
This the league accepted, and elected 
A. A. Hartshorn of Hamilton as di- 
rector to succeed Mr Gerow, and in 
the directors’ meeting Mr Hartshorn 
was elected president of the league. 

Mr Hartshorn is one of the best 
known dairymen in the Untied States. 
He is an ex-president of the American 
Holstein-Friesian breeders’ association. 
Those who know him declare that he 
will make a progressive official and is 
sure to win success in administering 
the affairs of the organization. 

The dairymen’s league is now in 
operation in 42 counties in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Connec. 
ticut. Of this number 33 counties are 
in New York. There are now 190,000 
cows represented in the league and 
about 13,000 farmers. The league was 
never so strong as at present and 
dairymen are determined to secure 
better prices for their products. The 
struggle is starting. Every dairyman 
should do his duty and join the league. 
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Digestive System Out of Order 


Will you please give me the cause 
and remedy for fowls that are appar- 
ently all right one day and the next 
are so lame as to flutter around and be 
unable to walk? They are fed by 
formula and are not crop bound. The 
house is pretty nearly right as to gen- 
eral conditions, although a little damp. 
A poultryman friend advised castor oil 
in teaspoonful doses. This has so 
quite effective to those treated.—[T. 
Henninger. 

This is apparently a case of indi- 
gestion, which of itself is not a serious 
matter although it frequently indi- 
cates or may lead to more_ serious 
troubles. Give a dose of epsom salts 
to the affected fowls, administering it 
in clean water. The dose is 20 to 
grains for an adult iowi, three- 
fourths as much to a half-grown bird, 
and a fifth as much for a young chick. 
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American Agriculturist 


The feeding formula mentioned 
above may not be of the best. A 
suggested egg laying mash is as fol. 
lows: One hundred_pounds each of 
wheat Bran, corn meal, ground oats 
and flour middlings, and 50 pounds 
each of fish scrap and beef scrap. 
This mash is hopper fed. The scratch 
grain may be composed of 100 pounds 
wheat and 100 pounds cracked corn, 
given both night and morning in such 
amounts as the birds will readily 
clean up. 





Methods with Heifers—The system 
of handling heifers in Otsego county, 
N Y, operates about as follows. A 
farmer who keeps his milk at home « 
takes it to a creamery which returns 
the skimmed milk, raises heifer calves 
bred on the place and possibly buys 
some from farmers who patronize 
shipping stations. Rarely can such 
farmers winter all of their heifers, so 
another man who does not like to 
keep milch cows, but has abundant 
roughage and pasturage, buys these 
calves and keeps them till they are 
about to freshen Often these young 
cows complete the circuit by going to 
the stable of a milk station patron. 
Here they are developed to their full 
capacity, one or two heifer calves 
sometimes being secured from them. 
The chances are that a dealer from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, or 
elsewhere, will buy these cows in 
their prime, tuberculin test them, 
and take them out of this state to be 
sold at auction to dairymen 
near some large city where milk 
brings too high prices to allow waste 
of time caring for young animals.— 
[C. F. Myer, Otsego County N Y. 

Egg Contest Planned—The Ameri- 
can school of poultry husbandry will 
establish an American egg laying con- 
test on its experimental grounds near 
Kansas City, Mo, where egg produc- 
tion and beauty or standard require- 
ments are to be given due considera- 
tion. Entries are now being received 
for this contest. Prizes will be offered, 
not only for the greatest number of 
eggs laid by both pens and individuals, 
but for the greatest weight in eggs 
and also for the pen showing the great- 
est net profit. Winter layers will count 
here. Each bird scoring 90 or more 
points and laying 120 or more eggs in 
one year will be awarded a certificate. 
Beauty and utility will thus be com- 
bined and certified to. Each bird will 
be tested for white diarrhea. 





How to Tell a Sheep’s Age—By its 


teeth. A lamb has eight small first 
teeth on the lower jaw. When _ it 


réaches the age of about one year the 
middle pair are replaced by two per- 
manent teeth. At the age of two, the 
teeth on either side of these perma- 
nent teeth are replaced with a per- 
manent pair. At the age of three, the 
next tooth on either side gives way to 
a permanent tooth. At the age of four 
the last or back teeth are replaced in 
like manner. After a sheep is four 
years old one cannot tell by the teeth 
about the age. However, in purchds- 
ing sheep see to it that it has not lost 
any teeth or that the teeth have not 
*become long and “shoe-peggy” in ap- 
pearance.—[T. G. Patterson. 





Pure-Bred Stallions—The _ stallion 
examining and registration board of 
New Jersey has practically completed 
the schedule of examinations for ths 
licensing of stallions. It is gratifying 
to note that the percentage of pure- 
bred stallions is rapidly increasing, 
and that the animals are presented be- 
fore the board in improved condition, 
when comparisva is made with condi- 
tions prevailing eight years ago. The 
records show that at the original in- 
spection 40% of the stallions were 
found to be umsound and failed to 
meet the conditions of the board as 
far as individuality or soundness were 
concerned, while last year only 8% of 
those presented before the board were 
refused license certificates. 

Hunterdon County Milk—Practi- 
cally all of the milk produced in 
Hunterdon county, N J, is sold to tho 
local creamery operated by B. R. 
Waldron. Here it is pasteurized, 
bottled. and shipped. I believe it 
goes to consumers in various parts of 
the state. One of the principal cus- 
tomers I am advised is at Bayonne, 
N J. The creamery received about 
$0 cans a day during July and about 
125 cans a day in the early spring. 
No contracts are made between pro- 
ducers and the creamery company. 
The price to be received is not an- 
nounced until the 15th of the month, 
for the preceding month.—[{C. M. 
Kirby, Hunterdon County, N J. 
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THAT'S GUARANTEED { 
—to produce more milk than any other ration 
either mixed or purcha and do it 
without giving your cows constipation or 
udder trouble. Ready to use right out of the 
sack without any mixing. 





pestetith tree ous Sieltqrents and fillers, just 
like the feed you would mix for yourself, i : i. at 
combination of choice cottonseed meal, dried beet 
palp. § gluten feed,corn distillers’ grains, wheat bran, 

heat middli: ‘and a little salt, that’s all; each in- 
gredient mt weighed by automatic seales ‘and all 
tl ghly mixed i in huge power driven mixers, so 
that it is always absolutely uniform. and always 

good. An extra quart or two of milk daily from each 
a turn a loss intoa profit. yd, LARRO-FEED 
for more profits. Sold on * back if not satisfied” 
plan, the decision being entirely 4% to you. LARRO 








dealers almost everyw! = write if none near you, 
THE LARROWE MILLING C0226 5Billespie Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN 


SILOS . 


Bo strong, so tight they have to 
“stand up”’ in all conditions of 
weather. Simple, tight doors, 
ereosote-dipped staves, strong 
hoops. Write for booklet and 
our famous ‘‘Order-early-pay- 
fater’’ plan. 

Tho Greenery Package Mfy. Co., 

343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 























Buys the New Sutter- Gor 
fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning,~"} @&: 
easy Geantns. close skim- 4 


ming, d . Guaranteed 





ALBAUGH-DOVER Co, (2 @ 
2172 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 













95 AMERICAN 
Upward CREAN 


Sent on Trial. 
teed. Easyrunning, easily — 
Skims warm orcold milk. Bow 
sanitary marvel. Whether ane 
large or small obtain handsome catalog. Address 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO.naic320%2y, 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INS eee 


strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest operated 

on the market. Adjustable automatic take-up hoop— 

conmanans open-door front—air-tight door and A 
dder are some of the unusual fea 8. 


INTERNATIONAL SUD CO. 112 Main Sta. LINCSWLLE, PA. 

















XS Now Ready Lvcr Y 
FEDERAL FARM | / 
LOAN SYSTEM | 


A yrostiont manual upon the new system 
tablished under national supervision— 
full text of the new law. 


By HERBERT MYRICK 
President Orange Judd Company—Author 


SSS Sal 


Yi of Co-operative Finance, How to Co- 
ZY operate, etc., etc.—Chairman Massachusetts 
Y Farmland Ban 

Y Large type—Easy to read 

Y Plain language—Enay to under- 
Y stand—Simple as ne 


‘Tells what to do and how to do it 
So that 
1. Any farmer may profit by the new 


Z 
Y 
Y 
Y 
% 
% 
UY, 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Z 


federal farm loan system. Y 
2. Every person: may - benefit by investing Y 
their savings. in tax-free federal farm Y 


loan bonds yielding good interest. 

3. All. may join in thisendless chain of 
presperity for .upbuilding your own 
local community. 

240 ages,’ 5x7 -inehes, bound in 

cloth. . Price $1 postpaid. 
The boek is now zentty for ‘delivery. All 
orders filled premptly. 


Ps sUDD COMPANY 
Publishers American Agricutturist, New York, N.Y, 


SLY rm. ’khk§g0 











SEPARATOR 


Fully Guaran- | 
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More About Milk Prices 

On August 18, the Bordens raised 
the price of grade B milk in pints to 
6 cents, and the price of grade A milk 
to 11 cents a quart. The price of milk 
to consumers in New York city is now 
substantially the same as charged by 
all of the milk dealers. These prices 
mean 1 cent a quart increase for much 
of the milk sold in quart bottles and 2 
eents a quart increase when sold in 
pint bottles. 

But what about the price to farm- 
ers? H:. N. Hallock, vice-president of 
the. Bordens, claim farmers will be 
paid a higher price with the coming of 
the new ocntracts. Since consumers 
have been charged more for their 
milk long before the contract expires 
his good faith would have been better 
shown had he at once raised the price 
of milk to farmers on the basis of 
what he has raised it to consumers. In 
a long interview he discusses what it 
costs his company to do business. The 
figures as given out follow, on the 
basis of a quart: Paid to farmers, 
0.0867; factory expenses, bottles, bot- 
tling, pasteurization, etc, 0.0121 
freight, 0.0072; delivery, 0.0207; a total 
cost, he says, of 0.0768 cent a quart, 
leaving a net profit of 0.0026 cent a 
quart. The selling price, he says, aver- 
ages 0.0793 cent a quart, giving a profit 
per dollar of 0.0324 cent. Mr Hallock 
claims these figures are absolutely 
correct. 

Let us analyze them a bit. The farm- 
er gets less than half of what the con- 
sumer pays. Mr Hallock claims the 
selling price of a quart of milk aver- 
ages 7.94 cents. Farmers want to know 
where the rest of the money goes 
when consumers pay 9 cents a quart 
for grade B and 11 cents a quart for 
grade A, and 6 cents a pint for grade 
B. Why does this milk company talk 
about the average price of milk as be- 
ing 7.94 cents a quart when consumers 
are paying 9, 10 and 11 cents a quart? 

Why is this company or any other 
company selling milk away below 7.9 
cents a quart, thus bringing the aver- 
age down to this figure from the other 
prices paid by bottle consumers? Why 
does not this company and every other 
' company sell to hotels and restaurants 
} at a higher price so as to bring these 
sales on a commensurate basis with 
what private consumers pay? 

This company says it cost 2 cents a 
quart to deliver milk. If grade A milk 
is sold at 11 cents a quart in bottles to 
private consumers, it certainly is worth 
as much per quart, less extra cost of 
detivery, when it goes to hotels and 
restaurants. It costs something to de- 
liver milk to these people. Conse- 
quently they should pay at least 8 
cents a quart or more, to be on the 
same basis as private consumers. Why 
should these people be given#’a pre- 
ferred advantage, and furnished milk 
at a ridiculously low figure, forcing 
farmers to do their part of the work, 
on a below-cost basis? Going further, 
however, and looking at the profits 
this. company secures, taken out of 
their own figures, they get 2.6 mills 
net profit, or more than 4 of a cent 
profit, on every quart of milk de- 
livered in New ‘York city. 

What does this mean? Let us see. 
If the average production of milk in 
New York is 4800 pounds per cow a 
year, that means 2400 quarts from 
each cow handled hy the Borden com- 
pany. If they make 4 cent profit on 
each quart thus produced, they make 
a profit of $6 a cow. Don’t you think 
that is after all a mighty big profit 
for a wholesaler and dealer to make 
out of every unit of production? This 
is actually more than each farmer is 
netting per cow in the state if feed, 
investment and all labor are paid for. 

There is another side also. Back a 
few years ago when ‘the attorney-gen- 
eral of Néw York investigated some of 
the milk companies, he found that one 
company had a capitalization of $25,- 
000,000, of which $15,428,408 represent. 
ed good will, patents, trade-marks, etc. 
These figures are. the statements of 
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Walks and Talks with the Editor 
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the ofticers of this company itself. Milk 
was then selling at 8 cents a quart to 
consumers, yet at that price the com- 
pany earned a-net profit of $2,617,029. 

Another company with a capital of 
$500,000 had $300,000 of that capital 
represented by water, yet at that capi- 
talization, with milk at 8 cents a quart, 
their profit in eight months amounted 
to $257,923. This company at the time 
was making a profit of 120%, and lay- 
ing aside a large surplus, and at the 

Same time was paying a dividend of 
12% on its capital stock; on one occa- 
sion paying 22%. 

When you come to analyze the milk 
traflic you are struck with the fact 
that the milk middlemen are not deal- 
ing square with producers. They are 
hogging the milk business. Out of milk 
these milk barons are living in ease and 
luxury and out of milk dairy producers 
are working for charity. When all of 
the facts are told, milk even at pres- 
ent prices is the cheapest food product 
sold in New York or in any other city. 
And if the consumer’s dollars were 


properly divided, all dairymen could 


earn a fair interest on their invest- 
ment, earn fair wages for themselves 
and labor, and properly reward their 
children and wives for their labor in 
the business. 

Now that the price to consumers is 
advanced, the price to producers 
should be 1 cent or better on every 
quart produced When the big milk 
companies are making $6 a cow profit, 
when old prices at the city end pre- 
vail, there ought to be no question 
that as soon as prices have been ad- 
vanced a cent a quart, the farmer is 
justified in not only demanding, but in 
taking such action as will secure that 
much or more increase when he sells 
his product from now on. If there 
ever was a just cause for battle that 
cause is this. Dairymen should now 
plan to secure prices that represent 
the full value of their product.— 
[C. W. B. 





Making Ready for the National 


The national dairy show to be held 
at Springfield, Mass, October 12-21, jis 
to be much larger in scope than earlier 
shows held. Manager W. E. Skinner 
advises this journal that the exhibition 
space is practically all sold and a 
number of advertisers already resort- 
ing to tent arrangements on the 
grounds. More cattle will be shown 
than ever before, according to Mr 
Skinner. The attendance is expected to 
at least double previous shows. A new 
feature this year which adds greatly 
to the interest is work being done for 
the young folks, A large number of 
prizes are offered for juveniles in 
many special departments. One day 
will be given over practically to the 
youngsters and it is expected 40,000 to 
50,000 will be in attendance. 


Concerning equipment, Manager 
Skinner says: “The new buildings, un- 
equaled anywhere in the United States 
for show purposes, will lend a beauty 


and magnificence to the exhibit that 
has never before been possible. The 
dairy products manufacturers antici- 
pate a week of investigation of the 
most modern in dairy and creamery 
machinery. Rarn equipment, silos, 
auto trucks, tractors and everything 
pertaining to the dairy farm will be 
carefully scrutinized. 





Special State and Cattle Days—The 
national dairy show has designated the 
following special days at Springfield, 
Mass: Guernsey day, October 16, Con- 
necticut, Ohio, Michigan and southern 
states day; Holstein day, Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 17, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Wisconsin and New York day; Ayr- 
shire and Brown Swiss day, Wednes- 
day, October 18, Maine, Pennsylvanio, 
Indiana and Illinois day; Jersey day, 
Thursday, October 19, Massachusettts, 
Rhode Island and New Jersey day; 
Friday, October '20, New Haven, Hol- 
yoke, ‘Northampton and Worcester 
day; Saturday, October 21, Springfield, 
Hartford and Pittsfield day. 
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ROOFING 


At Rock-Bottom Prices 


Get Our Freight Paid 
OFFER 















Don’t 
consider 
investing your 
money in roofing, 
ceiling, siding, 
until you have received our Roof- 
ing Book which quotes 


Lowest Prices Ever 
Made On World’s 
Best Roofing 


We sell direct to you from 
the targest sheet metal plant m 
the world. We prepay freight 
and give you a binding guarantee 
against lightning losses Send 
coupon for free book—and read 
our proposition in full. 


Lightning-Proof, Fire- 
Proof and Rust-Proof 
Edwards Tightcote Roofing can 
be bent, twisted, or struck with 
lightning, and mvegines will 
not crack or flake. Bend it or 
hammer it, you can’t loosen or 
seale galvanizing. Thismeans an \ 
everlasting galvanized roofingCorruguted 
that will last as long as buiiding 







“Reo*’ Metal 
Cluster Shingles 


Spanish Metal Tile 





Edwards Pateng 
“Grip-Lock’’ 


“REQ” 
Metal Shingles 


are rust-proof on 
GARAGE $4 50 edges as well as 
Lowest price sides. One man 
ever made on ean lay them. 
Ready-Made Fire-Proof St. rel They | interlock; 
Garages. Set up any place. cannot come off. 
Postal brings Garage Book Nail holes all eov- 
showing all sizes, styles, ete. =< by upper lay- 
“orever wind 
andwe atherproof, 
Hammer and nails only tools needed. 
Send coupon for World’s Great- 
Samples FREE est Roofing Book and Free Sam- 
ples, Book will convince you that wee e you a lot 
of money on any kind of roof you need oon ceiling, 
siding, wallboard, ete "a. out coupon and mail 
today. Ask for Book No. & 
The Edwards tone Company, 
812-862 Pike Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


. BARGAIN BOOK COUPON 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company, 

812-862 Pike Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in World 

Please send FREE Samples, Fre right Paid Prices and j 
































World’s Greatest Roofing Book No. 


| Name. .ccsccccccccccccccsscess seca eeesesewerecee soeesese 


{ Address..... eocccrececvoreeseeverees oe eececesececoes eevee j 
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by using Mica Axie Grease. 
It makes hauling easier 
aad cuts out friction. 


Wage d 





f 
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i] AXLE GREASE 
a: GOLD EVERYWHERE 

44 «©Siandard O11} “NY 


Pr inoipel Offices 
New Vork ,Bulfalo, Albany; Boston, 





In-de-str-uct-o 


MetalS 


Keeps all your ensilage sweet, 
fresh and clean, Unavoidable 
loss reduced to about 19% due to = 
no leakage or evaporation, 
THE PERMANENT SILO 
can’t blow down, buckle, twist 
or collapse. Stands rigid even 
whenempty. Fireproof, storm- & 
proof. Capacity increased any 
time by adding to height. Guar- 3 
anteed against silage acids. Wes 
also make the Ross Wood Silo. & 
Write for free catalog. E 
AGENTS WANTED. 
THE E. W. ROSS CO, 


Um Box 352 Springfield, Ohio. 
AUVIVOVTUOUULOQUUAUNTYLLU!UURGNLL)"" UN OUULOAGNALLOUUUOEAAOTOOUU RENO UU 


-Extra SILO Value 


Many advantages and ments in 
Globe Silos. Ordinary standard construc- 
tion cost. 5 ft. extra capacity, No door 
troubles. Extra strong and tight. Write 
for convincing free catalog. 
Y GLOBE SILO CO., 

6-16 Globe e. 
Sidney, N. Y. 
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Studying Drainage Problems 

The drainage demonstration held re- 
cently on the farm of W. A. Peterson 
at Wilson, N Y, under the auspices 
of the Niagara county farm bureau 
brought to a focus the interest which 
many individual farmers of that sec- 
tion are taking in drainage 

In discussing what drainage does, 
Prof Fippin of the ‘state college said 
in part: “It is very significant that we 
are holding this drainage demonstra- 
tion in a section of New York which 
Over a period of 10 years receives an- 
nually the least amount of rainfall. 
But the significant fact is that drain- 
age removes from the soil only that 
water which is injurious to plant life. 
Plants can only use that water which 
covers our soil particles as the cover 
surrounds the baseball.” 

W. T. Hall of Lockport and W. S 
Harwood of Newfane, two Niagara 
county farmers who have recently in- 
stalled tile drains on their farms, told 
how drainage had improved their land 
and increased their crops. Prof Robb 
of the New York agricultural college 
told how farmers may determine 
levels on their farms when land is 
covered with water. “One farmer had 
a swamp flooded in the spring,” he 
said “He filled his rowboat with 
stakes and rowed over the pond, driv- 
ing down stakes in many places to the 
water level. When the water went off, 
the different lengths of these stakes 
provided what is probably the most 
accurate data on the level of that 


swamp which could have been se- 
eured.’ 

In outlining his experience, F. R 
Stevens said, ‘that if a field under nor- 
mally favorable conditions would pro- 


duce 5U bushels of wheat to the acre, 
drainage would tend to stabilize the 
efficiency of the field so that each time 
it was sown to wheat approximately 
30 bushels to the acre might reason- 
ably be expected, no matter what the 
season proved to be.” 

In addition to the addresses, ditch- 
ing machines were shown. One was 
drawn by a tractor, another by*horses. 
The horse-drawn was for small drain- 
age work, and the _ tractor-drawn 
ditcher for tracts where considerable 
ditching is to be done. The efficiency 
of dynamite in lowlands and where 
underbrush and timber predominate 
was demonstrated by Dr J. H. Squires 
of Wilmington, Del. He also discussed 
briefly the uses of the different grades 
of dynamite for agricultural purposes. 
“When the ground is very dry,” Dr 
Squires said, “the numerous cracks 
allow vents for the rapid expansion of 
gases which occur when dynamite is 


~~» Farm Engineering Department sna 


George W. Iverson, Farm Engineering Editor, 
will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or by letter, of subscribers 
about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, = 
drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage disposal, farm lighting, roads 
Inclose stamp and address label from American Agriculturist = 
if a reply by private letter is desired. Use this department freely. 
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fired. This condition is excellent for 
the digging of holes in which to plant 
trees. The condition is not best, how- 
ever, to dig an open ditch. When the 
ground is wet, a more satisfactory 
ditch with less material can be made.” 





Waterproofing Concrete 

I have a cellar with a concrete wall 
around it about 10 inches. I am troubled 
with water coming through the wall. I 
would like to know if you know of any 
preparation to put on to keep the water 
out.—[Ward. m 

The simplest way is to paint the in- 
side of the wall with a mixture of 
portland cement and water. This mix- 
ture should be of the consistency of 
ordinary creams. Apply it with a 
whitewash brush. Two coats should 
make your concrete wall fairly water- 
proof. The best method of surface 
treatment for concrete is what is 
known as Cunningham's mixture. This 
consists of a mixture of pitch, portland 
cement and kerosene. Heat the pitch 
to about 300 degrees and add one- 
eighth part of kerosene, then stir in 
one-eighth part of portland cement. 
Apply the mixture with a whitewash 
brush to the clean, dry wall. 

Care must be taken in adding the 
kerosene to the hot pitch. Stand away 
as far as possible as the kerosene 
causes the pitch to sputter. It is also 
necessary to have the wall thoroughly 
clean and dry when applying the hot 
mixture. This will penetrate from 1 
to 3 inches and make your wall quite 
waterproof. If you can apply this on 
the outside of the wall instead if the 
inside it will make it more waterproof 
than otherwise. 

Either of these preparations will 
waterproof the wall if there are no 
eracks in the concrete. Very little can 
be done to waterproof a wall with 
cracks in it by means of surface treat— 
ments. If your wall has cracks you 
must use the membrane method. This 
consists of a layer of felt and asphalt 
applied to the outside of the wall and 
a protective coating of masonry placed 
outside of this. This, however, is ex- 
pensive and not very practical for old 
buildings where you must remove the 
earth outside of the foundation before 
you can apply the waterproofing. 





Administrators Sold 

The widow and another person were 
appointed administrators of her hus- 
band’s estate. They sold the real estate, 
the purchaser sold it to the wildow and 
she to one of the children. Has the 
ene a good title to the property?— 
(J. A. P.. New Jersey. 

Ay has if the administrators sold 
with the consent of the court. Ad- 
ministrators cannot sell without such 
consent 
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Noon Hour on the Farm During Dog Days 
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The Last Word 
“MILEAGE” 


OPINIONS may differ on what constitutes a 


good tire until the mileage record speaks. Then Fire- 





stone mileage settles the argument. Firestone mileage 
talks convincingly. It has talked motorists into demand- 
ing twice as many Firestone Tires this year as last. It 
has talked many thousands of new dealers into joining 


the Firestone forces. 


It will talk you into insisting 


upon Firestones on every wheel and on the spare. 





Firestone 


Non-Skid Tires 
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now have Red Side Wall and 
Black Tread, a handsome 
color combination, the trade- 


mark of Firestone. It addsa 
touch of elegant “difference” 
toanycarwithout showy effect. 


The Firestone Non-Skid 
Tread means big economy of 
extra mileage while affording 
the greatest possible security 
against skid or slide. 


Firestone Accessories give that 
help at the critical moment which 
the farmer—of all busy men—so 
much appreciates. 


Firestone Cementiess 
Patch FREE 


Let us send you a Firestone 
Cementless Patch Free—also copy 
of book, ‘‘Mileage Talks,’’ No. 63 
Write today. Meantime, see your 
dealer, 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


“America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Ris Makers” 


AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers 

















HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 


SEE THE, STUDEBAKER DEALER 
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cial fertilizer, etc.. EVENLY, or if you so 
She works with ease, but, what I like about her 
is built. 

Place your order early t 


has been a spreader that could equal her, for 
80 desire she will sow 
most is the special patented 


© avoid the rush.” You can save $15.00 w pane Bo On ae io eer colts & 
purchase the GUARANTEE SPREADER. Better write or wire us 


GUARANTEE MANUFACTURING CO., 





“THE GUARANTEE SPREADER” yer)" 


Imagine a A -~3 of powerful stren 


then you have 
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GUARANTEE LIME 
AND FERTILIZER 
SPREADER 
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Putting Quinces on the Market 
WILLIS T. MANN, ASIILAND COUNTY, 0 


If the quince crop is to be disposed 
of upon a local market, a package is 
used which will best meet the local 
demands, but in districts of large pro- 
duction barrels are ordinarily used as 
for apples. In packing, two grades 
are usually made. The first, or best 
grade, is of good size and color and 
free from blemishes such as the knots 
caused by curculio, and the black 
spots caused by the black spot fun- 
gous. This grade may be “faced” to 
advantage with fruits of clear color, 
and of good medium size. Paper is 
placed on the face end of the barrel 
and the “facers” placed side down in 
a row around the barrel, the stem of 


one being placed against the calyx of 


the next. This row is fitted closely and 
sueeeeding rows placed in like man- 
ner until the end of the barrel is close- 
jy covered. 

A second face may be placed on 
this, or at least the open spaces are 
covered. Then the barrel is filled with- 
out variation in the grading, being fre- 
quently shaken on a plank or floor 
while filling. The fruit is leveled a lit- 
tle above the staves of the barrel and 
a “shaker,” a board well padded, about 
the size of a barrel head, is firmly 
pressed upon the fruit while the bar- 
rel is thoroughly shaken. A corru- 
gated cap is placed upon the fruit and 
the head carefully pressed into place, 
preferably with a screw press, with as 
little pounding as possible. 

Such of the inferior fruit as is fit 
for market may be placed in a sepa- 
rate package, each grade being dis- 
tinctly and properly marked. The 
packages are now ready for delivery 
to the dealer, but if the grower him- 
self ships, the barrels are carefully 
nailed and head-lined before being 
loaded for shipment. My advice to the 
novice and the average grower would 
be to sell to the dealer and avoid the 
many pitfalls of the individual con- 
signor. I have made a practice of sell- 
ing to the local dealer and the results 
have been very satisfactory. 





Sells Peaches to Direct Market 
E. I. OSWALD, MARYLAND 

The peach grower, unlike the manu- 
facturer, has been making é€very effort 
to grow more fruit and better fruit 
without greatly considering its dis- 
posal. Doubtless the lack of proper 
distribution has been in a measure re- 
sponsible for low prices. The grower 
in the past has been content with con- 
signing to wholesalers in large cities 
where the peach market is often 
gzlutted, while the small towns are do- 
ing without or are buying from the 
city dealers. 

A more direct system of marketing 


would avoid such a condition. How- | 


ever, this cannot be accomplished un- 
til the grower realizes that the con- 
sumer today demands two things: 
Quality affd service. As a _ peach 
grower I have found, especially for 
the last two years, that shipping on 
consignment to commission men is not 
the way to dispose of the peach .crop 
it the best profit. 

The following shows results taken 
from my record of sales for 1914 and 
1915. The first table is of cars sent 
on consignment to commission men In 
large cities: 

CONSIGNED TO COMMISSION MEN 
400 crates, or 1 car, at 98c p cra. .$392 
Picking, packing and pkgs. .$100. 00 
SCOR GD oc dcntscsnnnds 9.00 


Detention on cars, etc...... 5.00 
Le SO "*— ER 14.34 
Freight and refrigeration.... 138.15 
COMME 6 dip occ bkecccawss 39.20 
| eA. ee eer $305.69 
Profit p cra tO grower...........0-. 21e 


The second table shows cars sold 
f o b through local organization of 
g£rowers. 

SOLD BY LOCAL ORGANIZATION 
‘Of crates, or 1 car, at 90¢ p cra. .$360 
Picking, packing and pkgs... .$100 


Assn charge for selling........ 44 
_ Total ccempsseWecweee Cbs ueet $144 


Where 400 crates were sold direct 
to consumer by express or parcel post 
they sold at $1.05 a crate, or @ total of 
$420. The picking, packing and pack- 


ages amounted to $112, leaving «a }) 


profit per crate to grower of 77 cents. 
Where 400 cfates were sold to con- 
Sumers on the home market, they 


vrought at $1 a crate $400. The pick- 


my packing and packages amounted 
2, market stall expenses, etc, $17, 
us a total of $59, giving a profit per 
crate to grower of 85 cents. 
_ In the above four cases the peaches 
sold at very much the same price to 
the consumer, but the profit to the 
crower varies, much in favor of the 
more direct methods of marketing 
where the expenses are not so great, 
or at- least where they do not fall up- 
on the grower. 

My direct marketing is a source of 
good profit and I am encouraging its 
growth. The grower may start this in 
a very small way. I recall the begin- 


- with all of the fruits in their season. 


I list my customers and before the 
season opens up I write them solicit- 
ing their orders and guarantee quality 
and service. By careful and efficient 
packing, the use of suitable packages 
and paper wrappers, the fruit will hold 
up 10 days, enabling the grower to 
ship direct to a consumer hundreds of 
miles away. I have carried on a satis- 
factory trade west of the Mississippi 
where the fruit remained in transit 
for three or four days. 

To carry on successfully a direct to 
consumer trade, the grower must gain 
the confidence of the consumer and 








Before You Buy 
(Roofing ay 


Get our special introductory 
wholesale direct-from-mill- 
to-you prices and free 
isting gS 


Joavi- 
L Steel Roofing 





ning of a large express trade in Balti- feel that a personal acquaintance ea- 
more, Md. A lady visiting my or- ists between them. The home market, 
chards during the harvesting of the though somewhat limited in extent, is N 
crop bought a package of peaches often entirely neglected, but in my ightning proof. Fill out and send coupon below. 
which she took home. In afew days opinion is one of the best ways to dis- American Roofing Co., 22 Ashland, Ky. 
she mailed me an order for more and pose of the peach crop. ~ SEND THIS COUPON NOW 
. p Send Samplh 
included several orders from neigh- : se ples and Prices of above 6t once to 


bors. By promptly and carefully fill- Robins Protected 
Address 


Which defies rust and lasts longer because it is 
scientifically treated and double coated with 
solid red oxide paint of lasting body and gloss. 
Nothing like it. Most economical—easiest to lay. 








Name 














ntil now I am supplying a long list of [F. P., New York. 
Laltimore customers, many of them He is forbidden to do so by statute. 





ing these, more orders soon followed, Is a person allowed to shoot robins? 
Lk BP. D. N@cee 
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Twice What You Require in the 
Hudson Super-Six 


Records Prove Power and Endurance 
at average speed exceeding 80 miles an 


What Power is Wanted? 
hour. No other car ever has matched that 


HE HUDSON SUPER-SIX is a endurance test. It would take five years 
— car, as a modern fine car must of pretty hard driving to equal Giner tee 
e. Inordinary driving 40 horsepower ace strains 
would be ample. That’s what motors of P : 
this size heretofore developed, 

But the Super-Six—our patented mo- 
tor—delivers 76h. p. Yet we add nosize, 
no cylinders. We don’t increase fuel con- 
sumption. We have simply lessened vibra- 
tion, reducing friction to almost nil. And find i : 
we thus save the power that was wasted. You in the Super-Six all the beauty 

and Juxury that we know how to put in a 


That extra reserve power means much on : 

P . pony : car. You find a luxury of motion—due to 
hills. It means much in flexibility and im Jack of vibration—which you never before 
quick response. It saves much changing have experienced 
of gears. Would you want an engine of 7 

. You will find fine engineering, with all 


equal size which lacked it? 2 . 
2 the satisfaction that comes of it. For this 
What Speed is Wanted? is the crowning effort of our great engi- 
The Super-Six speed recor ds—quoted neering staff, headed by Howard E. Coffin. 


below—have never been matched by a stock You will find pride of ownership which 
car, You perhaps don’t want.such speed. comes from owning a car of the Hudson 
We made those records to provethe motor’s repute. A car which outrivals other cars 
supremacy. Also to prove its endurance. in performance. A motor which by every 


But they mean that in ordinary driving test holds unquestioned supremacy. 
you will run the Super-Six at half load. Where else can you find what you find in 
And that means a long- the Super-Six? Or any- 
lived motor. where near what you 


find here? 
What Endurance You will find fine cars 
is Wanted? 
tified stock car or stock chassis, and 


and great cars, accord- 
ing to former standards. 

une ete ~_ excelling all former stock cars in these 

= ad | tests. 


But the Super-Six in- 
ern car will last. All we 100 mil 80 eee See a eae 
° 7 i min., 21.4 op 
can do is to compare the quemalia 74.67 miles out hous tex @ new standards. And 
Pp 7-passenger touring car with driver Hudson controls that by 
endurance by extreme and passenger. 
and prodigious tests. 


But this Super-Six motor, after all those 
tests, showed no appreciable wear what- 
ever. So the Super-Six is likely to last 
years longer than any man expects. 


What Luxury is Wanted? 








Some Hudson Records 


All made under American Automo- 
bile Association supervision by’a cer- 


75.69 miles in one hour with dri- panes. 
——e in a 7-passenger Think of these thine-s 
Standing start to 50 miles an hour when you buy a new car. 
in 16.2 sec. Prove up the differences 
by road comparison. If 
you are buying a fine 
car, and buying to keep, 
you don’t want a second- 
place car. 


A Super-Six stock 
chassis was driven 1819 
miles in 24 hours, at an | One mile at the rate of 102.53 
average speed of 75.8 ee 
miles per hour. The 
same car previously had 
been driven 2000 miles 





1819 miles in 24 hours at average 
speed of 75.8 miles per hour. 

















- $1475 Limousine . ° $2750 


Phaeton, 7-passenger . ee e 
: . 1475 Limousine Landaulet . << oon 2850 


Roadster, 2-passenger. . . 

Cabriolet, 3-passenger . . ; =~ Town Car . 

Touring Sedan . «+ « « - « 2000 Town Car Landaulet 
All prices f, o, &, Detroit 


2750 
2850 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN ; 
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OHIO 
Women’s Day at State Fair 


CLARENCE METTERS 
Several special days have been ar- 
ranged for the Ohio state fair, which 
opens August 28 at Columbus and 
continues throughout the week. Mon- 
day, the opening day, will be women's 
free day and the indications are that 
under this impetus the state fair will 
get a fine start. For several years 
the first day of the state fair was 
free to all women. It was found that 
a great many women went to the fair 
on that day and (found many 
things to attract their attention that 
they went other days and in this way 
the state fair management was really 
not out any money. Many husbands 
went with their wives and other men 
went with other women so that there 
was a very great increase in the num- 
ber of paid admissions, even in the 
face of the free gate for women. 
Later the old agricultural commis- 
sion decided to cut out all passes in 
order to break up a very great evil 
which had crept in because of the 
free admissions. This resulted in the 
elimination of the free day for women 


so 


and the women of the state rose up 
and as a result the state board at the 
next session of the fair was glad to 
install the free day for women, 
There is no doubt among the man- 
agers of the fair of the advertising 


value of the women at the fair on the 


first day. They see things and they 
talk of them all during the week. 
Many of them go again and again 
and as a result of the free advertising 
from the mouths of the women, the 
gate receipts are very greatly ip- 
creased. The concessionaires are a 
unit in urging that the women be ad- 
mitted free on the first day, for they 
generally bring children with them 
and they buy freely for the little folk. 

Tuesday will be interurban day and 
also a day especially set aside for the 
Rotary club, a national organization 
which is composed of live business 
and professional men in all of the 
leading cities of the country. The 


Rotary club of Columbus will be in 
charge of the festivities and the spe- 
and there 


cial program of the day, 
will be delegations from all of the 
larger Rotary clubs of the state. 


While the Rotary club of Columbus is 
composed of city men. still it keeps 
in close touch with the interests of 
the farmers of central Ohio, and they 
have never gone to the Rotary club 
for help in any legislative program 
or anything which will advance the 
interests of agriculture, which has 
gone unheeded. The members of the 
club are a. hard-headed, clear-think- 
ing lot, and they realize that the pros- 
perity of Columbus is very largely de- 
pendent upon the prosperity of the 
surrounding community. The Rotary 
program at the state fair is an inno- 
vation, but it is sure to meet with the 
approval of the farmers and others 
from the smaller towns, where there 
is no Rotary club. 

Wednesday will be threshermen’s 
day, and on that occasion the Broth- 
erhood of Ohio Threshermen, and 
they number thousands, will hold an 
important meeting, which seems sure 
to have some effect upon legislation, 
which will.come before the next ses- 
sion of the general assembly next 
January. Under the present law, it is 
almost impossible for threshermen to 
move about the country with their 
machines, owing to restrictions about 
cutting up the roads, stress on bridges 
and other handicaps. In many sec- 
tions of the state the threshermen 
tried to get concessions from the 
county commissioners, but when they 
were turned down, they refused to 
take their machines out of the Barns. 
As a result there was a modification 
of the orders against the transporta- 
tion of thresher outfits along the 
country roads. But the threshermen 
are not satisfied with the temporary 
conditions and will adopt resolutions 
at the meeting on the fair grounds 
which will be called to the attention 
of the legislators in an _ effort to 
secure relief. The Kiwanis club, a 
business men’s organization somewhat 
along the lines of the Rotary club, 
will have a special program Wednes- 
day, as will also the retail grocers’ 
association of the state. All of the 
groceries of Columbus will be closed 
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on that date in an effort to swell the 
crowds on the fair grounds. 
Thursday, always the great day at 
the Ohio state fair, will be governor's 
day, and the indications are that 
there will be a great political rally on 
that day. Gov Willis, a former farm 
boy and very popular in the farming 
regions of the state will make the 
chief address. Duncan - Marshall, 
minister of agriculture of Canada will 
be the principal speaked at the meet- 
ing of the grange on that day. Farm 
women, who are getting more and 
more prominent in the affairs of the 
state and whom the state board of 
agriculture has given more considera- 
tion this year than ever before, will 
have a special program. The Hilli- 
kins, former residents of the hill 
counties of the state will have a 
statewide reunion on the fair grounds 
on that day. 
Old soldiers and children will be 
admitted free on Friday, the closing 
day of the fair. This is always a 
great day for the concessionaires, 
since the children always have lots of 
pennies they have been saving up for 
the day and the popcorn and balloon 
business id especially flourishing. 


Crops and Prices 

If, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, 0 

Wheat is yielding eight to 16 
bushels an acre. The quality is gen- 
erally No 1. Oats yield 15 to 26 
bushels, a few fields 40 bushels. There 
was much millet seed sown late. It 
has not made great growth. Turnip 
seed is being sown. The automobile 
gives farmers opportunities of travel- 
ing long distances at moderate speed 


during one day and viewing much 
territory at little expense. 
Marf¥ people who own autos and 


who live at a distance of 40 or more 
miles away, will attend the Ohio state 
fair and bring some of their neighbors 
to Columbus on August 28 to Septém- 
ber 1. There is promise of having an 
excellent display of everything. Help 
on the farms is becoming more scarce. 
Some men demanded $3 a day and 
board in harvest. Many young men 
were taken from the farms into camp 
as_they were members of the guard. 

larket prices are: Cattle for beef, 
best steers $8 to $8.50, medium $7.50 
to $7.75, light, 900 to 1000 pounds, 
$7 to $7.25; weight does not decide so 
much as quality; best heifers $7.25 to 
$7.50, mediums $6.75 to $7.25, light $6 
to $7, best cows $6 to 7, mediums 
$5.75 to $6, light $5 to $5.25, bulls $5 
to &6, bologna bulls.and cows $3 to 
$4, calves 8 to 10 cents a pound. Hogs 
$10 to $10.25. Lard is in demand, re- 
tailing at 14 to 18 cents. The con- 
tinued breeding of the roadster class 
of horses by some farmers has pro- 
duced good horses for cavalry uses, 
but the majority of the colts raised 
during the past 10 years are cross- 
bred roadster and draft. 


Grange State Fair Program 


The usual state fair patrons’ re- 
union will be held Wednesday and 


Thursday, August 30-to 31, 1916. 
Speakers of national note will be 
present to address the meetings. Gov 


Willis will be present the second day 
and a score of the leading grange 
workers in the state will speak. You 
cannot afford to miss this opportunity 
to renew old acquaintances and meet 
the grange workers of the state. 

The state board of agriculture is 
offering three beautiful silk flags, one 
each to be awarded to the grange 
registering the largest number of 
members present during the two days 
in each of the following zones: First 
zone, Franklin county; second zone, 
outside of Franklin county and less 
than 40 miles from Columbus; third 
zone, more than 50 miles from Colum- 
bus, 

A fine silver 
awarded to the 


loving cup will be 
grange in each zone 
with the second largest number of 
members present. The grange win- 
ning a silk flag last year will receive 
a silver cup should they win first 
place again this year. It will be an 
honor well worth while to win either 
the silk flag or the silver cup. 

The speaking program will begin as 
usual each day promptly at 1.30. 
Wednesday afternoon the state lec- 
turer, Sister Harriet . Dickson, will 
preside. The speakers for the after- 
noon will be the officers of the state 
grange and as large a battery of the 


state field speakers as time will per- 
mit. Thursday afternoon the speak- 
ers will be L. H. Wright, master of 
the Indiana _§ state grange, Dean 
Vivian of the Ohio state university, 
Profs Oscar Erf, Miss Edna Early 
White, John Begg, president. of the 
state board of agriculture, T. C. Cal- 
vert, dairy and food commissioner, 
and other prominent speakers. At 3 
o'clock Gov Willis .will give a short 
address. 





Adams Co—Weather is very warm 
and wet after a drouth of six weeks. 
Everything doing well now. Corn 
lgoking pretty well since rains. Some 
threshing done, only fair crop of 
wheat. Some crops were no good. 
Hay crop splendid. Everything brings 
good prices but light, thin cattle. 
Market slow on them. Several towns 
holding chautauquas, with only a fair 
attendance. Electric light plant at 
Seaman almost completed. Several 
farms changing hands. 

Wayne Co—It has been very dry 
for the last five weeks, except a few 
streaks where there have been a few 
good showers. Corn and cucumbers 
get very wilty every afternoon, while 
potatoes must have rain soon to make 
any crop at all. Hay having been a 
very big crop; much of the timothy is 
being cut for seed all over the county. 
What has been threshed is yielding 
very good, 10 bus p load. Most of the 
oats has been cut. Yield ordinary. 

Darke Co—The corn crop has suf- 
fered severely in Darke Co from the 
effects of the dry weather and great 
heat through July and early .Aug. 
Many fields cannot make over one- 
half crop, while in other parts of the 
county local showers relieved the se- 
verity so that they will have good 
corn and tobacco. The hay crop was 
excellent, and was well cared for 
without much rain. Early oats good, 
some late oats caught by the heat be- 
fere filled. Good rains about a week 
ago and cooler weather now will im- 
prove conditions, but cannot make a 
good corn crop. Tobacco is recover- 
ing rapidly and with rains will 
promise a fair crop. Pastures short. 
Potatoes a short crop. Apples are 


very poor except the early sorts, 
peaches scarce. 
Allen Co—Harvesting all done, 


No wheat to speak 
of. Hay a good crop. Corn coming 
nicely. Hogs scarce at 94c. More 
young pigs in the county than com- 
mon. Not many horses for sale and 
not much demand. Eggs 22c, butter 
24c, cream 27c, corn S80c, oats 38c, 
wheat $1.27. 

Knox Co—Harvesting all done and 
most of threshing done. Wheat was 
a poor crop, not more than half crop, 
Oats not very good. Not much timo- 
thy seed cut. Corn will-be a light 
crop owing to the continued hot, dry 
weather. Hay was a heavy crop and 
put up in good shape. Live stock do- 


oats a fair crop. 


ing fairly well but pastures’ are 
getting vefy short. Wheat $1.40, corn 
0c, hogs 9%e, butter 22 to 30c, 


eggs 25c. 

Washington Co—We are having all 
kinds of weather. It has been very 
dry but the last few days have 
brought showers and it is very warm. 
Harvesting is about all done. A big 
hay crop. Corn is hurt some by 
drouth and wind. There has been no 
threshing done in this vicinity as yet. 

Clermont Co—Drouth finally brok- 
en in Clermont Co. Corn will make 
about one-fourth crop. Cows have 
failed in milk. Good rains to start 
up pastures, and dealers raising the 
price of milk to $1.85 p 100 Ibs makes 
the outlook a little more encouraging 
for the dairymen. Prospect for apples 
good in the commercial orchards, 
none where the trees were not fer- 
tilize@ and sprayed. Some farms 
changing hands at good prices. Cream 


2814c, chickens 16 to 22c, hogs 10c, ' 


veal 12c, sheep Te, lambs. llc. Most 


all the farmers have joined the 
grange. 
Columbiana Co—Roads in fair 


condition. Some roads. being built. 
Big hay crop, wheat fair, brings $1.10. 
Oats good but very little cut. Old 
chickens l6c,° butter 28c, eggs 24c, 
beef 20 to 30c. Silage good. Several 
barns built this summer. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Jackson Co—After quite a dry 
spell we have had some fine rains, 
and late corn and potatoes are looking 
better. Cattle are doing well and are 
bringing 6 to 8e. Had a good cfop of 
hay, and saved in good condition.\ The 
fruit crop will be light. Chickens 14 
to 15¢e, eggs 22c, butter 25c. Farmers’ 
institutes wHl begin soon. Roads in 
worse condition than for years. 

Hampshire Co — The hay crop is 
above an average. Wheat and rye 
are about 75% of a good crop. Corn, 
where kept clean, is looking’ well. 
Cattle are a little scarce, but looking 
well. Cows in good demand. Sheep 
are very scarce. Lambs are selling 
at 7%c p Ib. A very light crop of 
buckwheat was sown this year, the 
high price of fertilizers being €he 
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main cause.. If those fertilizer> com. 
panies cannot get the proper chemi- 
cals from Germany, why then put 
up the price for an inferior articlc? 
Oats seems to be, in some instances, 
at least one-half smut. Few hogs 
selling at present. There seems to be 
an abundance of pigs. Horses are a 
slow seller, but the auto agent soon 
seils a carload and orders another. 
The farmer buys it for his Sunday go. 
ing. 

Nicholas Co—tThere will be 4 
county fair at Summersville late in 
Oct under the management of the 
county agri club. There will not be 
any charge made for entry of exhibits, 
but a small admission fee will be 
charged. The aim is just to pay ex. 
penses. The season is warm and 
showery. Corn and buckwheat are do- 
ing well. ~Dealers are offering 7\c p 
lb for lambs, 5c for old sheep at 
nearest scales. Butter 15c, eggs 18c. 
The hay crop was fairly good. Wheat 
and oats only moderate crop, pota- 
toes good. 

Preston Co—Haying about all done, 
good crop. Oats harvest begun, fairly 
good crop. Weather through most of 
July dry and hot, but at present hav- 
ing plenty of rain. Cattle selling at 
6% to Te, butter 20c, eggs 22c, but- 
ter fat for June 27c. 

Raleigh Co—Farmers are busy har- 
vesting hay, which is damaged by 
continued rains. Corn crop is very 
promising but some is slightly dam- 
aged by rain and high wind. Bean: 
are thriving nicely. No stock is; 
changing hands at this date. Hogs are 
very scarce, owing to cholera. Some 
new buildings are being erected 
Calves are from $7 to $10 p head, new 
potatoes 75c to $1 p bu, flour te 
$8 p bbl; butter 25c p lb, eggs 25c p 
doz, green beans 50c p bu, bacon 
18c p lb, meal $1.20 p bu. 

Wayne Co—Not many farms chang 
ing hands now. When land is sold it 
brings a fair price. The county agr 
egent is holding several meetings for 
farmers. Roads are some better now 
than a year or two ago, but need iv 
be made much better yet. Calves are 
very high, especially good grade 
calves. Oats good, wheat only fair 
corn good where planted early o» 
good land. Some new barns and silo. 
going up. Several new automobiles 
being bought. Many houses lighted 
with acetylene gas. 

Summers Co—Have had an unusus! 


rainfall in Summers. Has _ rained 
every day in this month. Pastures 
good and stock doing well. Hay was 


put up in bad condition on account of 
rain. Corn will make a fair crop in 
spite of the weeds. Wheat about an 


average crop. Oats very good. The 
farmers’ institute will be held af 
Lowell, Aug 28 and 29. Roads in 


Talcott district in bad condition, bu! 
some work will be done on ther: 
soon. Cattle high. Lambs sold ia 
July at Sc. Sept T wool sold at 40cr. 
butter is 25c, eggs 22c. 

Grant Co — Grant Co can boast o/ 
the season for crop growing. Wheat 
and oats crops were very large and the 
prospect for corn is good. The apple 
crop is the largest for years, and the 
peach crop is not small. Some farm- 
ers are having some trouble to cure 
their hay on account of the. wei 
weather. Wheat is gelling as it comcs 
fron. the thresher for $1.15 p_ bu, 
corn is $1 and potatoes 75c. Eggs find 
an easy market at 23c, butter 20c, old 
hens 14c and young chicks 15c. The 
weather has been very warm for « 
few weeks. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, last week conditions 
were much-the same as the week pre- 
vious. There is a good deal of talk 
about raising prices to the consumer, 
and the proposed investigation of 
such a step by state.and local officials. 
Some dealers have alerady raised th- 
price of bottled milk from 9@10c p at 
for grade B. It -is considered that this 
Price will be quite general within the 
next. three months. The dealers say 
that it is necessary owing to the in- 
creased cost of handling milk. They 
think that the producers will ultimate- 
ly profit by it also, although the rates 
this winter may not be much higher 
than they were last winter. The mar- 
ket value remains a shade above 3%c 
p qt in the 26-c zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Aug 
18 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


ee epee, . 45,778 3,824 
Susquehanna .........-.. 5,283 466 
West Shore, .........-.. 16,989 1,285 
Lackawanna ........+.. 65,2 1,986 
N Y C (long haul) .....124,097 674 


3, 
N YC lines (short haul) 24,100 48 
OMtAPl® ...ccccccccceces S540n E221 
Lehigh valley .......... 45,800 2,085 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 3,928 2,140 
ee re pee 190 22 
Pennsylvania ........... 16,750 39 

1.300 4) 





Other sources .......... i 4 
ero eee 396,217 20,378 
Totals same week '15 .368, 17,493 
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Regular Work All the Time 
Some few incidents have _ rather 

forcibly brought to my mind the pos- 

sibility of efficient contract work for 
the big jobs of the farm. 

In a dairy section such*as our own, 
the farm work is mainly done by the 
family. As I have said many times 
it is a safe method, but one that does 
not permit of expansion. The farm 
units are small and the returns are 
small. Of course, it is safe, but not 
always satisfactory to the owner. I 
hear men say that they would gladly 
increase their production and improve 
their farms if they could get the men 
and had the necessary machinery. If, 
however, they are to get satisfactory 
labor it must be regularly employed 
and that cannot be done under the 
present system. Most of us work along 
lines of least resistance and so farm 
changes and improvement are slow. 

More and more families like to live 
by themselves and do not care to in- 
troduce laborers as boarders. I am 
satisfied that working men and their 
families, and that means most of us, 
would as willingly live in the country 
as in a village or city if they could find 
steady employment. To provide for 
families means -houses, and building 
tenement houses in the open country 
is not near at hand. Now my thought 
is this, that there are possibilities for 
energetic men with organizing abil- 
ity who can group men together who 
have varying ability, speed, judgment, 
etc, into a working team that will 
have solidarity and efiicilency and who 
have an outfit of horses, tractors, culti- 
vators, harvesting machinery, etc, be- 
yond his own farm requirements who 
would go from farm to farm in his 
neighborhood and quickly do _ the 
work to be done on that farm at the 
seasonable time of year. 

The same principle and methods are 
employed now in silo filling and grain 
threshing. We build buildings and re- 
pair them under the contract plan. 
We have just completed a job of 
painting on our farms. We did the 
business with one man who had or- 
ganizing and business capacity and he 
brought three men with him. We had 
only one man to deal with and the 
work was completed in two weeks. 

I can see no fundamental business 
reason for not carrying the plan along 
the lines above mentioned to the 
work, which would lend itself to 
quick action, such as preparing land, 
putting in crops and their harvest. 

If farm work is thoroughly done 
there’ must be a certain equipment; 
and an 100-acre farm must have 
nearly as much equipment as a 200- 
acre farm. Farm surveys have shown 
that the iabor wage for the owner was 
larger on the 200-acre farm than on 
the 100-acre farm. The overhead 
charge for administration and machin- 
ery would be about the same in each 
case, while the income would be 
larger from the 200-acre farm than 
on the 100-acre farm. The overhead 
tharge for administration and machin- 
ery would be about the same in each 
case, while the income would be 
larger from the 200-acre farm. Real, 
practical, workable co-operation must 
come if we are to survive. 

About the Farm Garden 

We have been told over and over 
again what a cheap source of living 
was a well-kept garden on the farm. 
it is fine I will admit, but the most 
expensive production on the farm, if 
the work is not dene by some member 
of the family whe makes no charge 
for the time. It is no disgrace not 
to have a garden if the farm is 
otherwise a business proposition and 
the crops grown are profitable, when 
judged from a commercial standpoint 
and a supply of fresh garden truck 
can be obtained. Often oné finds an 
inferior garden and _ badly-cared-for 
field crops associated together. Of 
course, that is bad. 

Farm neighborhoods need a truck 
farm in these days just as much as 
do the villagers and it will be a good 


living business for the owner. There 
iS never any good and convenient 


time on a dairy farm to make garden. 
The otherwise spare time mornings 
and nights is necessarily taken up 
with milking and care of cattle. 

My obsérvation at home and abroad 
leads me to say that a well-ordered 
and productive garden is as much of 
a rarity on a farm now as it was 25 
years ago. Writers have written and 
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speakers have spoken on the merits 
and methods of the garden, and yet 
the plans are not workable from the 
average farmer's standpoint. 

Because a plan works out on paper 
it does not necessarily follow that it 
will work out with the average mass 
of humanity. We cannot get away 
from the great law of averages. It is 
not what one person has done or can 
do that fixes the business of the world, 
but what the great mass of us will do. 
I suppose it is simulating to some 
people to have the genius exploited 
before them, but for the most of us 
we will ceme nearer following some 
one of our kind or class or grade who 
is just a little our superior. 

I am getting away from my sub- 
ject of local co-operation in the pro- 
duction of crops. It is from these 
local lines of development that prog- 
ress will come and not from marvel- 
ously big things to be done by the 
congress of America or by some 
genius. We must learn to do the 
simple, everyday home requirements 
first. Real permanent development 
comes. from within out and not from 
without in.—[H. E. Cook. 





New Jersey Beekeepers Meet 
DT. Uz 

A wide difference of opinion on the 
best method of marketing honey and 
fixing a price was developed at the 
summer meeting of the New Jersey 
beekeepers’ association, at the apiary 
of Harold Horner near Mt Holly, N J. 
Most members appear willing to con- 
tinue the present plan of getting the 
best price obtainable in their local 
ind individual markets, regardless of 
what honey producers in other parts 
of the state might be doing. 

W. A. Sulzer claims it is necessary 
to find out something about the sup- 
ply of honey before a uniform price 
can be considered. He believes this 
will be a bumper year for produc- 
tion and his advice was: “Sell as soon 
as you can locally, and get as much 
as you can.” 




















Everybody needs it — 
stored for emergency in 
a well-developed, well- 
preserved, well-nour- 
ished body and brain. 


Grape-Nuts foodstands 
pre-eminent as a builder 
of this kind.of energy. It 
is made of the entire nu- 
triment of whole wheat 
and barley, two of the 
richest sources of food 


strength. 


Grape-Nuts also includes 
the vital mineral elements of 
the grain, somuch emphasized 
in these days of investigation 
of real food values. 


Crisp, ready to eat, easy to 
digest, wonderfully nourishing 
and delicious. 


“There’s a Reason” 


for Grape-Nuts 


ASK FOR THE. 





When You 
Follow The 


WINCHESTER 
Guns er? Ammunition 


Made for all kinds 
of shooting. | 


SOLD EVERYWHERE . 


BRAND 














Bale your own hay, pale your neighbors’ 
hay. There’s money in it—big money 
when you use the fast-working Sandwich 
hay (motor or power). — 


Solid steel construction. Sandwich Gas. and 
Oil Engine, with magneto, mounted on same 
truck furnishes power. All designed and 
built i in our own plant, superior to assembled 
machines, Heavy stcel chain trarsmission (no 7 
a to slip). Simple self feeder and block Gropaee. 
Turns out a continuous stream of solid salable 


bales. Starts ors ipa otentie. Best press for 


alfalfa, Horse and t power presses also, 
“Tons Tell.”" vr Deok Sent Free. Your guide 
to big profits. Pictures and describes these 
great presses. Write 
SANDWICH MFG. CO.,5O0SCenter St., Sandwich, MM. 
SIMPLE 6TRONG 
OLL ENGINE 
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I “ = p< . 8 A -) 
ae a Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 

AGF ay Fence already sold to 400,000 
aA Ne farmers. roe Prices, 
eg AB Freight Prepaid. 160 stytes 
a A 13c per rod up. and 
ES Steel Posts, tool. Write te postal. 





THE Snowy FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dopt.51 e Cleveland, Ohio 


FRE The fiveliest little 
Engine Book er 
published. tells the 


peineigese gooden- 
construction so plain and 60 in- 
resting that nen or boy will 
enjoy reading it. rite today, 
WITTE ones WORKS 












































Oh, Where, 
Tell Me, Where? 


American Agriculturist 
Will Tell You, In 
A Personal Letter 


where to get things you want, but don’t 
know where to find. Orange Judd 
American A griculturist's Service 
Bureau will answer by mail, free of 
cost, subscribers’ inquiries concerning 
anything they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 3r5 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, ad- 
vising you where to get the article, 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability cf its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 


American Agqriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 











h 
: Orange Judd Service Bureau . 
a American Agriculturist, a 
. 315 Fourth Ave., New York City ‘ 
| Inclosed is a two-cent stamp 8 
a 
s Where Can I Buy: : 
4 u 
‘ 5 
‘ W 
! a 
‘ % 
4 & 
a 4 
‘ a 
8 ‘ 
: Town....-.------------- State......... Beas 










The Coming Fairs 


DUTT ena 
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Dua! Purpose of Fair Exhibits 


PROF T, B, SYMONS 

The iair management must give real 
study to the problem of meeting the 
demands of the people who attend 
county fairs. Amusements must b 
presented which are educational rath- 
er than those which serve no good 
purpose. Special educational features 


must be presented in a way to first at. 


tract the attention of the visitors at 
the fair, and give them their storyina 
brief, comprehensive manner. This ap. 
plies to special exhibits, demonstra- 
tions, etc. 

Stand:irds for prize-winning exhibits 
should be raised, so as to incite great- 
er honor in winning ribbons at a fair 
Contests should be inaugurated that 
will inc.te interest, and at the same 
time scrve a useful purpose; such as 
plowing contests, corn husking compe- 
titions, and other simple tests which 
will interest the masses of farmers, 


same time serve as educa- 
ures. 


and at the 
tional feut 

All cou;ty agencies should be en- 
couraged to work and make special 
features at the fair, suchas the public 
schools, county health boards, county 
agent work, etc. There should be 
plenty of good music, such as bands, 
singing chorus, etc. It should be added, 
certainly, that in these days of prog- 
ress and ingenuity in all phases of 
agriculture, exhibitions and attractions 
can be offered which will serve the 
dual purpose of entertainment and 
education. 





Increas.d Attendance at Fairs 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


The increased attendance during 
1915 at county agricultural fairs in 
Pennsylvania is especially noteworthy. 
This fact was a strong incentive for 
the reorganization of the Berks 
county agricultural society, which 
spent many thousand dollars for new 
fair grounds and in the erection of 
permanent exhibition buildings. A 
large concrete grand-stand with a 
seating capacity of 8000 people is now 
being constructed. The Keystone 
state agricultural fair society is also 


grading iis newly acquired grounds 
near Middletown, preparatory to the 
erection of a full complement of 
modern fair buildings. 

The offictnl figures state that at 
least 2.000(¢00 people attended last 
reason's f in Pennsylvania, the 


agricultural society lead- 


York county 
attendance of 210,000 ad- 


ing with an 

missions. Other fairs with large 
attendances were as follows: Grang- 
ers’ picnic at Williams’s grove, 150,000; 


society, 





Lehigh county agricultural 
200,000; Columbia county agricultural 
and horticultural society, 75,000; 
Berks county agricultural and horti- 
‘nuitural association, 65,000; Lancaster 
county if titural fair association, 
WO.000; Lehanon valley fair 
tion, GOCOH and Hanover 
county) agricultural society, 60,000, 
Generally spcaking, the season was 
successful. A conspicuous feature 
was the improved moral and educa- 
tional tone of the fairs 

Innovations at Cattaraugus Fair 

Big plans have been laid for the 
75th annual fair of the Cattaraugus 
agricultural society, which is held at 
Little Valle N Y, September 11 to 
15, writes H. F. Lee, secretary. This 
exhibition is among the oldest fairs 
in New York state. The management 


annually distributes among exhibitors 


over $4000 in premiums. The free 
attractions this year will cost over 
$2000, aside from speed trials, which 
run over $2000 

The featur of special interest to 
farmers is the grange exhibit, for 
which a special building is provided 
It is divided into booths about 12 feet 
square. The fair society co-operates 
with the geranges to the extent of 


offering for its exhibits $100 for first 


premium, $S0 for second and $70 for 
third. The society pays $65 to each 
grange making an exhibit and not re- 


ceiving one of the premiums to help 
defray expenses of exhibit. Of course 
the exhibit must be worthy in the 
pinion of the judges. No entry fee 
is charged by the society over this 


class of exhibit. 


This year also sees as a feature a 
live stock judging contest for boys 
under 18 years old, with a pure-bred 


Holstein bull as the premium. This 
fair, situated in a farming country 
with no large cities nearby, is mainly 
patronized by farmers. The exhibits 
of live stock, farm products, ma- 
chinery, etc, are always large. 

The American Berkshire congress 
ssociation will hold its eastern show 


September 25 to 29 at Trenton, N J. 
The Berkshire jucging will be done 
by Prof C. F. Curtiss, director of the 
Iowa station. The scope of this phase 
of the work at the Trenton fair is in 
charge of Prof C. F. Minkler of New 
Brunswick, N This seems to 
promise that the Berkshire class wil) 
be largely exhibited at the fair and 
$000 in premiums is offered on this 
class alone. . 

Last year’s success with the exhibit 
of eggs in the poultry department at 
the Trenton interstate fair has caused 
the management to continue this 
feature at the coming fair. Exhib- 
itors in this chass will have $50 in 
prizes offered. Supt Harvey E. 
Rogers promises a greater interest in 
this feature during the coming season. 
The poultry judges as arranged 
date, will be, Reese Y. Hicks 
Browns Mills, N 
land, N J. 

County Exhibits of Live Stock 
premiums of $400, 


Snecial 


exhibits of live stock at the New York 
state fair, September 11 to 16. 


county farm bureaus. 
be free and exhibitors may enter for | 
individual prizes. This_is a splendid 
chance for county breeders’ associa- 
tions to get torether and make a 
creditable showing from their sec- 
tion. 

The Reading, Pa, fair association 


will erect a poultry exhibition build- 
ing at a cost of $5000, to accommo- 
date at the many entries expected. 





County and Local Fair Dates 


PENNSYLVANIA York, New en 5 s 
York, Red Lion, 8 6-9 


Ih 
Ademe, Benéueriie, " York, Stewartstown, 
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Armstrong, Apollo, 10, 9. na NEW YORK 
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Bradford, Troy. A 29-8 1 __ ley 8 11-15 
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Bucks, Perkasie. § 13-16 Fredonia, A 29-8 1 
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-2 
Wash 
™ oy nn A } ‘Si Clinton, Plattsburg, 
Comiiges 


— 12-15 Delaware, Delhi, yee | 
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26-29 

, Center Hall, Erie, Hamburg. 8 26-2 
Center, ter 9-16 Erie. Cattaratigus, Reser: 
, or, W Chester, vation 
Chester, West . 12-15 Essex, Westport, § 12-15 
Clarion, Clarion. S 5-8 Franklid, Malone, . 
Clarion, Curlisville, = a 12-15 | 

a) yenesee, Batavia, . 
1 2 

Cheese, Gentes. 15 Herkimer, Herkimer. 
Clearfield, Du ee Jefferson, ‘Watertows, . 
Colmaata, msmeer > * 6 Jefferson, Cape Vincent. 
°°. 

> i - 

C —_ rd, 7 $1 Lewis, Lowville, - 

r A 2 1 
: awford, eee eT Livingston, Avon, S 27-30 
Cumberland, Carlisle. Livingston, Hemlock, 

: & 18-22 O 4-6 
Cumberland Williams Livingston, Caledonia, 
irove A 28-5 2 . 

Daupiiin, Gratz, 8 19-22 Madison, Breckaes, -.21 
Delaware, Media, 24-25 Madison Morrtorilie: 
clk. St } > 3-7 w 
—_ ” ee, 8 A.A Monroe, Brockport. 0-8 3 
co si 5-8 A 30-8 2 
Erie. Wattsburg. 8 8 2 eta 
Greene, Carmichaels, Monroe, Rochester, 
Indiana, Indiana. 8 Hie Montgomery, Fonda 3-7 

", - ore 
Jefferson, Broo —_ 81 New York, New York 

-- S 26-28 

Jefferson, ee KX Niagara, Lockport 
ee 2 S 13-16 
Juniata, Port a KD 15 Oneida, Rome, 8 5-7 

.— Oneida, Vernon 8 26-28 

=~ o. Ontario, Canandai ee . 

Summit, _ 8 26-3 1-2 
Lackawanna, a . Ontario, Reeds oa * 

_ . = A 31-8 2 

Lancaster, a ¥ = Ontario, Naples, § 12-14 

. ‘ » scien Orleans, Albion. 8 6-9 

Lebanon, Lebanon, a8 Otsego, Cooperstown, 

: 8 5-7 

Lehigh, Allentown, —_ Otsego. Morris 0 2-4 

. . . mm tm, Otsego, Oneonta. 8S 18-21 
Luzerne, Wilkes = y 9 Otsego, Richfield Springs 

8 25-28 

Luzerne, Dallas 8 5-6 “ > o2.2 

_ Queens. Mineola, S 26-30 
Lycoming, eet 5: 13 Rensselaer, Troy. 
ait , A 20-8 1 

McKean, Smethport, | 15  Bensselaer, Nassau. 

= - S 12-15 
Mercer, een” 92.99 Rockland, Orangeburg. 

19.91 8 4-8 


Mercer, Mercer, 8 19-21 Rockland, New City 


Monroe, Cuenta, A 30-8 2 
‘- e : 30-8 2 
Montgomery, Pottstown, t Lawrence, ( 2 n si} 
99. 29-8 
. A 29-8 1 St Lawrence, Ogdensbure 
Northampton, Nazareth. s 19 99 
St Lawrence, Potsda gui 


Northumberland, M. iton. 


27-29 Schoharie, Cobl “i : 
Perry. Newport, 6 10-13 mnie a TF 
Philadelphia, Philadel - Schuyler. Watkins, 8 





phia. N 7-10 


. 2 ont ae . 
Somerset, Somerset, leneca, Waterloc 


6 Steuben, Bath. S 26-29 
Sullivan, Forksyville, eee — 29-8 1 
7-29 Steuben, Troupsburg. 


Susquehanna, Montrose. 
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2-14 ) . 
Susquehanna, Harford, ’ om. Miverbeed,, 
8 5- 


Sullivan Monticello. 





to | 
of | 
J and J. Harry Wol- | 
sieffer and Louis P. Graham of Vine- | 





$3200, | 
$200 and $100 will be given for county | 
This | 
is under the auspices of the state and | 
Stall rent will | 








Susquehanna, Lawton. A 29-8 1 
Tioga, Westfield, mie Tene, Newark vet a 
Tioga, Mansfield, 19-22 Tompkins, Ithaca. —_ 
Union, Lewisburg. is Tompkins, aaten os8 
a lh gage 

Washington, Arden, ne rere 
Wayne, Honesdale. sige ee eth 
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Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 2 a Se white’ 
York, York, x | Yates, Penn Yan, @ 5° 
Y Hanover, 8 12-15 Yates. ee ° x3 





New York State 


FAIR 


Agricultural and Industrial 
EXPOSITION 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Sept. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 1916 


Truly Representative of Great Agricultural Interests of the 
Empire State. No Progressive Farmer Can Afford to Miss It. 
Greatest Opportunity Ever Offered Those Who Want to Ad- 
vance in Agricultural Industry. Study the State Fair and Learn 
the Lessons It Teaches. 

The Agricultural Machinery Exhibit Most Complete in the 
Land. Dairy Machinery in Operation Daily. Demonstrations 
and Lectures by Leading Authorities in the Various Branches 
of Agriculture. 

Entries already received and exhibition space taken by manu- 
facturers of Agricultural Implements assures the largest and 
best exhibition ever held by. the New York State Fair. 

Attend the Fair and see the finest Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine 
and Poultry in the World. 

Great Display of Fruits, Flowers, Farm Produce. 

Farm Boys’ Camp. Farm Girls’ Camp. Daily Concerts by 
Famous Band. Unequalled Outdoor Horse Show. Grand Cir- 
cuit Races. Biggest Dog Show in State. Daily Flights by 
World’s Greatest Aviator. Ka-Noo-No Karnival Provides Free 
Evening Entertainment During the Week. For further infor- 
mation, prize lists, etc., address the 


New York State Fair Commission, Syracuse, N. Y. 




















STEEL BEAM POTATO DIGGER , | 


Our Steel Beam Potato 









For sale Di / 
| teal igger will mect all re- 
live quirements in its oper- If you'rea man of energy end business here’s an 


ation. It has many ad- 
vantagesover ailothers. The 





pny bee Fay = —B 4T 


Dealers 






beam we of aperial atest. Has | One b\ Se yen profits to the man witha 
igh arch, which prevents | 
clogging. The shovelis made of STAR DRILLING MACHINE 
a ap meee a pa my om. Our Portable—Steam or Gasoline 
with lap point, whic 21 Best " w i 
makes it better and stronger, and will Btars in — 4 W Fak my 
last longer than the common shovel y for itself and earn dividends 
opener. The top fingers separate the trash from e into this! Sold 
the lower zig zag fingers, which separate the pota- on payment plan if desired. 
toes from the ground, leaving the potatoes on the nego ca de- 
top. The machine will not bruise the potatoes. grees, oa GSerent Sey Os. 
The standards have two wheels, Are securely you thie book whi = 
clamped tothe beam. The beam can be raised or | Se 


lowered. The wheels can be set forward or back 
to give the plow the proper set. All dealers should 
have them on hand. Thousands in use giving sat- 


isfaction. HENCH & DROMGOLD CO., YORK, PA. 


Factory 


Prices 
Save $5 to $23 


Star Drilling Machine Ga, 
$15 Washington nol 


’ SALESMAN. 
WANTED 


We have a position open for a 
salesman to travel throughout 
the rural districts of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, -elle 
ing American Agriculturist t the 
farmers. 


The work is pleasant ead 
xighly profitable, with splendid 
opportunities for edvancement. 



































Freight Paid—A Year's Trial 
Save from $5 to $23 by t By ing direct from factory. 
65 years’ re putation bac k of every stove. Our long 
experience ond big output gives you a better stove 
or range at i 3s cost. 


a. 

Gold Coin Stoves and Ranges 
Use one for a yenr---money refunded if it doesn’t 
prove absolutely satisfactory. We pay freight, 
guarantce safe delivery and send every stove ready 
toset up. Big Free Catalog—Send for it now. 

why improved features of id Coin Reveshslp 
you save fucl and bake better. Write t y. 


GOLD COINSTOVECO., 1 Oak St., Troy, N. ¥. 


WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 50 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 
Yield guaranteed. Write for cai talon. 2 and circular, de- 
BERRY’S ORIGINAL 

























We want a man who desires a 
permanent position and upon 


scribing this wonderful yielder, 
KHARKOV Imported direct from Russia. Has no su- whom we can depend, and do 
perior. eo ieider by tests and a ~ y i = not care to hear from triflers or 


verest winters. aveimproved Turkey Red, 
rieties and Mammoth by A Kye, Large stock Ritalfa, 
Timothy and al! Coane Ses Write for circular, free 
—, special low p: 

» BERRY SEED Co., | Box 128, CLARINDA, iowa 


men who only want spare-time 
work, or who wish to carry our 
publication as a side line. 


WRITE quickly, telling all 
about yourself and experience. 
Address 


ORANGE 1000 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 4th Avenue, New York City 
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Market Crops 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITIT COMPARISONS 





Cash or 
Spot 


Wheat —Com— -—Oats—, 


19:8 3°S «1913 1915 1918 1915 
Chicago .....1.52 1.04 91 -80 46 42 


New York ... — 116 -99 .89 53 65 
Boston .scose — — -99 91 .53 -66 
= Louis ....1.59 1.11 87 -80 47 55 

Toledo ...... 1.56 1.10 87 - - -- 
Minneapolis .. 1.60 1.37 83 78 46 -47 





Wheat prices move easily. All in- 
terested have become so accustomed 
to violent changes that an upturn of 
5@S8ec within the confines of 24 hours 
does not cause as much excitement 
as would be the case under normal 
conditions. The market has continued 
almost wholly under the control of 
crop demage reports. Many  be- 
lieve the damage conditions have 
been fully discounted in the upward 
swing of prices, which last week again 
placed Sept wheat at Chicago well 
above $1.48 plu and Dec 1.52. 

It is significant ‘that even at the 
present high level operators have 
been afraid to sell the market short. 
World conditions, as noted on Page 1 
of this issue, here enter the situation 
Recent foreign estimates indicate 
that France will be a very heavy 
buyer of breadstuffs the coming year. 
As might have been expected the 
advance of 45c in the last two months 
has called down the wrath of con- 
sumers, with flour now $10 p_ bbl. 
The bakers intimate they must raise 
the price of the 5-cent loaf of bread 
to 6 cents, an advance of 20%. At 
New York, spring patents in carlots 
sold at $8.40 p bbl, and fancy spring 
wheat 1.63@1.71 p bu. 

Corn was fairly active and higher, 
under reduced estimates of crop, 
these now all the way down to 2565 
millions, against a bumper of three 
billions. Spot corn sells above futures, 
No 2 yellow in New York 99%c p bu. 
May corn at Chicago sold at 77@78c. 

The oats market was without im- 
portant change, threshing returns not 
uniformly brilliant by any means, 
cash demand fair. At Chicago, stand- 
ard oats in store 43c p bu, Sept 44@ 
45c; at New York, white oats 51@52c. 

Field seeds were poorly supported, 
Timothy seed was dull and weak un- 
der increased offerings from the new 
crop, prime quality quotable —— 
5@5iéc p lb, clover seed 16@1 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in ell instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices et which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock, From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in & 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is wane secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers May be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 

At the annual meeting of the In- 
ternational apple shippers’ association, 
finally held last week at Niagara 
Falls, the general impression among 
exporters of fruit appeared to be that 
rates of ocean freight are too high to 
permit a free movement of apples to 





the European markets. Harry K. 
Barr, freisht” and custom house 
broker at 26 Beaver St, New York, 


says the prevailing rate of freight is 
$2 p bbl for apples and 3ic p cu ft on 
boxed fruit. He adds that owing to 
the scarcity of tonnage and _ the 
higher freight rates being paid on 
general and war cargoes, exports of 
apples will be obliged to pay the rate 
named to secure space. The talk 
among apple dealers at the Niagara 
Falls meeting was to the effect that 
large quantities of apples will be 
available for export this season. 

Crop in this vicinity much lighter 
than last year, fall apples scarce. 
Quality both winter and autumn poor 
with few Al bbl stock; pears light, 
peaches fair—[E. D. N., Sodus, N Y. 

At New York, apples in fair supply 
and moving well. Transparent $2.50 
@4p bbl, Northwestern Greening 4.25, 
Gravenstein 2.25@3.25, a 3, 
Duchess of Oldenburg 3@3.50 


Hay and Straw 
At New York, market firm. No i 


timothy vty 25 p ton, fey clover 
mixed 20@22, rye straw 16. 
Fresh Fruits 


According to a recent bulletin, the 
New York (ontral lines during the 
season of 1915 handled 4419 cars of 
Peaches and plums from points on its 
lines In western N Y. The heaviest 





shipments were from Lewiston 432 


ears, Hilton 314, 
Barker 261, etc. 

At New York, more liberal supplies 
of peaches and pears. Va and W Va 
peaches $1@1.25 p bu, Del and Md 2 
@3 p carrier, Jersey 2@3, state and 
Pa 50@60c p bskt, Va figs 12@13c p 
qt, Del grapes $1@1.75 p cra, cherry 
currants 5@6c p qt, huckleber- 
ries 15c. 


Williamson 371, 


Beans and Peas 

. At New York, market quiet. Choice 
marrow beans $9.50 p 100 Ibs, me- 
dium 9.40, pea 9.50, red kidney 9.40, 
white kidney 9.75, Scotch peas 5.80. 

At Chicago, market quiet, prices 
high and steady. Hand-picked Mich 
pea beans $6.75@7 p bu, red kidney 
5.70, brown Swedish 5.25@5.50. 


Eggs 

Stocks of eggs on hand in principal 
American warehouses Aug 1 were 
considerably less than those of pre- 
vious year, the number of cases of 
storage eggs being 3,698,000 against 
4,322,000, a decrease of more than a 
half million cases. 

At New York, good clearance of 
all offerings, storage eggs in demand, 
strictly fcy firm and higher. Extra 
fine fresh-gathered 32@33c p _ doz, 
extra firsts 30@3lc, refrigerator 28@ 
28l4c, state, Pa and nearby fcy white 
hennery 37@40c, ordinary to good 30 
@36c, gathered whites 28@37c, state 


Pa and nearby brown hennery 34 
@ 36ce. 
Mill Feeds 


At New York, market irregular but 
tending higher. Western spring bran 
$24.60 p ton, standard middlings 25.60, 
red dog 33.50, yellow feed 2.10 p 100 
lbs, hominy 4.55 p bbl. 

Onions 

At New York, fcy onions sold well. 
Jersey yellow $1@1.75 p bskt, red 1.25 
@1.50, L I yellow 3.75@4 p 130-lb 


bag, state red and yellow 1@1.50 p 
bskt. 

At Chicago, increasing receipts 
noted though all offerings readily 


cleared, prices steady. Turkeys 18@ 
19c p lb, fowls 154% @16%c, roosters 
12@14c, spring chickens 20@2Ic, 
ducks 15@ l6c, spring geese 12@13c. 
Potatoes 
At New York market 
weaker. 1@3 p bbl, 


LI $2.75 
2.75 @3 


slightly 
Jersey 


Poultry 


At New York, live fowls 164%,@1ic 
p lb, chickens 22@25c up to 25¢ for 
fey, dressed chickens 31@52c, roosters 
15@16c, fowls 32c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, wax beans $1@1.50 
p bskt, beets $2@5 p 100 bchs, car- 
rots $2, cauliflower $2.50 p bbl, celery 
$2@3.75 p cra, red cabbage $1@1.50 p 
bbl, savory $3@4 p 100, corn $1.50@3 
p 100 cars, lima beans $1@2 p bskt, 
peppers $1.25@1.50, peas $2.50@3.50, 

nach $1@1.! 50 p cra, squash $1. 50 @ 


2 p bbl, tomatoes $1 p carrier. 
Wooi 
Wool markets continued quiet al- 
though undertone was firm. Sampling 


and grading the new clip is in prog- 


ress, manufacturers interested, and 
considerable movement expected 
shortly. Foreign markets also con- 


tinued active although there was 
scarcely any prospect that embargos 
of the British government will be 
lifted. New clips from Argentina 
and Uruguay are quotable at ground 
last year’s top prices. 





At Columbus, Ohio, oats 43c, bran 
$24 p ton, timothy hay 15@16, oats 
straw 7.50, rye straw 8, steers 8@9c 
Pp lb, veal calves 9@10c, hogs 7%@ 
10%¢, lambs 8@11\c, eggs 27c p doz, 
tomatoes 2.25@3 p bu, fowls 15@ 
16%4c p lb, ducks 14@ le, broilers 24 
@wWe, onions 1.75@ 2 p bu, cabbage 
3 p 100 Ibs, pas beans 8.50 p bu, 
apples 1@1. 25 p bu, peaches 2.50 
@ 


At Buffalo, N Y, medium beans $6 
r bu, eggs 33@36c p doz, fowl 220 p 
lb, broilers 26@30c, potatoes 3@3.80 
P bu, beets 10@30c p doz bchs, beans 
1.25@2 Ps bu, cabbage 6@7 p 100, 
carrots @230c p doz bchs, lettuce 
50 @60c p doz, rhubarb 12@15c p doz 
behs, tomatoes 1.25@1.75 p bx, yellow 
turnips 1.25@1.50 p bbl, red currants 
6@7c p ot, black currantr 8@10c, red 
raspberries 14@15c p at. 








Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 


to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee reach the buyer 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
RENT wilt be aa FA oy zc” or “TO 
RENT” accepted at the above rate, but 
wil] be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 





Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
a en er ee 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of coy 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing @ smal! adv as noticeable as a large on. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each Insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this _— but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
New York City 


At a cost of sir 
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bear fruit next summer. 
bearing varieties. Also raspberry, 
gus_ plants; fruit trees; 

SQUIRES, Good Ground, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for 
pot-grown 
Leading standard and ever- 


anting. Runner and 


ARRY L. 


HIDES 


LET US wan YOUR HIDEB—Cow, horse. or calf 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THS 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 


August and fall 
plants that will 


blackberry, aspara- 
Catalog free. 
' ¥. 








shrubs, 





a 


Supply 


RUSSIAN PITKUS SEED RYE. $1.50 per bushel. 
Rye and hairy vetch for cover crops. $6 per bushel. 
limited. CLOVERDALE FARM, 


=10UR HELP BUREAU 





Charlotte, MALE HELP WANTED 





dr 


strain. C. A. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





S C WHITE LEGHORNS FOR SALE—Five hun- 


ed yearling hens, 


HOUCK, Slingerlands, N Y 


U S GOVERNMENT LIFE JOBS open to fa:mers 








SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into tne shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un _ 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 


men and women. $65 to $150 month, vacations, 
pleasant work, steady employment, pay sure; common 
education sufficient. Write immediately for free li « 
half Barron, half Orchard Ridge | of positions now obtainable. FRANKLIN INS' 
° TUTE, Dept N40, Rochester, N Y. 
CHAUFFEURS GET $18 WEEK. Earn_ whi!» 
learning. Write for sample lessons 


FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept N806, Rochester, N Y. 





GOVERNMENT FARMERS NEEDED. Big sal 





Ww 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. 


ALLACE B. CRUMB, 


They are right. 


allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, aries, permanent job, light work. Write OAMEN’ 
but our responsibility must end with that. 107F, St Louis, Mo. 
STANCHIONS AGENTS 





WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions to AMERL 
CAN AGRICULTURIST to farmers. Can give terri 





LIVE sTocK 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS. 
Chester Whites, all ages, 
sows, service boars. 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. 





Collies, 


mated, not akin. Bred 
L 


Send for booklet. tory in New York, New Jersey or Petisytvania, 

Box A, Forestville, Ct. Position pays a salary and commission. Preferenc 
will be given to a man who owns horse and buggy 

or an auto. Don’t write upless you are willing to b 

away from home two or three weeks at a time and 

can give our work your exclusive attention. Ex 


For the right man there 
opportunity for 
JUDD 


_ perience Is not necessary. 
Berkshires. | is g permanent position and an 

promotion. For particulars address ORANGE 
COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave, New York, N Y 


Beagles. P. HAMI 








April farrow. 
Greenwich, N Y 


FOR SALE—Registered Berkshire pigs, 
GUTHRIE BROS, Route 


Price low. 


March aud 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 











HAMPSHIRE —— Berviceable age. 
KENNEL, 


Atglen, Pa. 


JOSEPH 100 ACRE FARM, $1850—Borders river one-half 
mile A really remarkable bargain in a _ western 





Tic 


Also fox 





FOR SALE—Entire pack of fox and rabbit hounds. 
hound and = iglish 
cheap. Fox and beagle pups 
week pups, $8 pair. 


m, Pa 


F. AIRMON' . KENNELS, Red 


Connecticut farm, Cuts 40 tons hay; 50 acres in till 


T- cs >s Aw 7 ‘a able fields; best of pasture for 20 cows; plenty of 
DOGS, FERRETS AND PE! STOCK apples, pears and cherries; 6-room house, elm shade; 


plenty of outbuildings; borders one of the most 
picturesque rivers in Connecticut for half mile. Only 
$1850, and $850 cash takes deed. Full description in 
List No 2 of Mid-Summer Farm Bargains Near New 
York. MATHESON FARM CO, Dept 5016, I1L5 
Broadway, New York. 


— brood = bitches 
age. Eight 

















SARLE AND WHITE COLLIE PUPPIES, per- THREE HUNDRED ACRE LEVEL FARM, good 
fectly marked. Trained parents. gistered free buildings. Suitable for hay, grain, or dairying. Can 
For photos, pedigrees, prices, KBEEC EvooD KEN. | @0 an extensive business, First class tilth, Bargain 
NELS, Hammond, N Y. I. ©. HAWKINS, Sprakers, N Y 

S — t C . 100 ACRES GOOD LAND, good location, stock and 
son gay Fg lean Dracileal drivers tools. Well improved. HOMER BABB, Masonville. 
Males, $4; females, $3. J. N. WATKINS, May- | N Y- 
nard, O. 





hee 
Sp 


I HAVE FARM RAISED PUPS at all times from 
ARTHUR 


l driving dogs. 
rings, N 


FOR SALE, CHEAP-- 
ment if desired. JESSE 


-129 acre dairy farm. Enquip- 
HANER, Owego, N 


Madrid 





GILSON, 





ATREDALES, four months old, 
registered. W. H. 


DOW & SON, 


Turn your surplus stock 


$10. $12 and $15, 
Middlebury, Vt. 





into money, instead of letting it lie around until it’s 

= m no good to anyone. Almost every farmer can find a 

SCOTK H COLLIE PUPS—Very fine, i. ae lot of things around his place that he’d like te get 
MAPLE RIDGE DAIRY FARM, Waliace, N the money for, if he only knew someone who'd buy it 





SHETLAND 
BOWMAN, 


PONIES, 
Springboro, Pa. 


COLLIES. 


But he is busy and can’t sperd tha time to go hunt 
ing for a customer. Now right here is where the 
Farmers’ Exchange comes in, and if you want that 


MRS FRED 





FERRETS FOR SALE. Prices free. 
BER, Wellington, O. 


extra produce turned 


Into good hard cash 


CARL WEB- 





Oa 


MISCELLANE 


CORN HUSKER AND SHREDDER FOR SALF~ 
Three roll Deering. 


k Hill Farm, 


Good as new. 
Herkimer, N Y¥ 


the chances are that an adv in the AMZRICAN 
AGRICULTURIST at six cents a word will help a 
whole lot to do it. 

There’s bound to be, among the 625,000 readers of 
the paper, somebody who’s in the market for what 
you'd like to sell, You'll probably get a letter 
maybe a pile of them-—-and it’s then up to you to 


coUs 


MAX MILLER, 





for 


~~ MATERIAL—Basic phosphate slag, 


slay soils. Ric 


hea 
ROBERT. CORBETT, Rahway, 


agree on prices and terms. He'll send a check and 
you’}l ship the goods. Rather simple matter after all 
Think it over, Your money order or bank draft, at 


in lime. 650 ton. 
° 6 cents a word, send to 











DANDELION 


Olean, N Y. 


ROOT WANTED—HBither green or 
dry. Ship the roots to me and make money. R. J. 
FELTHAM. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., - - New York 








Alway 
brought 


Sratifying 





ORANGE JUDD Co. 
, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs :—I wish to say that I have been 
an advertiser frequently in the Farmers’Exchange 
columns of the American Agriculturist for the last 
two or three years, with the most gratifying re- 
sults, many times having to return orders that I 
could not fill. From my viewpoint it is most 
ably edited and in a general way the best farm 
paper that comes to my desk. 


Yours very truly, 
WM. W. KETCH 


























LE STRO 





4 


COULD I MAKE 
en 


way tpreaten han eet nd he ee 


no matter on which of m oi pla 

you buy. Could I make mya er 
was notsure of my ground—that 
the spreader would piease you—that 
it would pay for itself—that every- 
¥ thing I have said about it would be 
backed up by the spreader itself? 
new stool beater and wide-spreading 
rake pulverizes and tears the manure to 
shreds—worth $15 extraom any spreader, 

















My Bio es faete you —s extraon the G 
FREE 


"t fail to 
@et your copy | $2 alone on any spreader--exclasive on 
gimy by fi free the Galloway, but costs you nothing extra. 
EW EVERLASTIN = = 
breakable tongue worth $5 more 
Pireaner no extra charge on a Galloway, 
ATENTED AUTOMATIC STOP uniform clean 
oat bash board, worth $10 on any spread- 
exctusive 







reat 
Spreadet 
t 








ae 





pr 
‘or it today 











o the Galloway, but ‘coats y 
c 


bs wite oe that the Gallo- 
8 the-ber 

certh. Tor RES C 

NOW! L uy 


re 
THE WM. GALLOWAY 1 
Dept. 349 Waterloo, low 


iowa, 

















in, ese fea. 
res have caused thousands 
Galloway Spreader veers 






ader on 
sROVS 


i hi from Wat ~ 
4 ances City, Gouneit Biutte, St Paul and chien 4 












The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 





ot 


Sold Direct $1. 


Works in any 
kind of soil, 
ttalke—doesn’t pul! like 


Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse, 
farmer gave; 


vovter i mul r ight and satisfactor 


-—. labor saving machine, 


labor-saving machine; also containing testimonials 
of many users, 


JUST the THING for SHOCK 
or SILO CUTTING 


Cuts 
her cutters. Absolutely ao danger 


Here ts what one 
New Platz, N. ¥., Jan. 24, 1915 
The Perfect Corn Har- 
in every respect. 
all, 1 consider ita 
Thos, J. Mullennix, 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this 


'g. Co.: Gentlemen: 


1 acres of ensilage corn last 


Send for this circular matter today. 
foye MAnurAcTERINS COMPANY 


Lincoln, IIlinols 





















WELL "ravs® 
Own a machine of your own. 


terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., 


WELL 


Cash or easy 


Write for Circular 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

















Your Money Back 





} 




















If Any Article Advertised 
In This Paper, You Buy, 
Is Found To Be Not As 
Advertised. :": : : : 32 
OU are guaranteed satisfac- 
tion in your dealings with 
any advertiser in dmeviem 


Agriculturist, provided that in 
writing them you say: “I saw 
your advertisement in the Old 


Reliable Orange Judd American 
A griculturist, to which I sub- 
scribe,” 

If you omit such reference, you 
have no protection, By using that 
phrase you accomplish several 

things for yourself, namely: 


You prove to the firm you write to that, 
being one of our subscribers, you are en- 
titled to its best service and lowest prices. 


You remind the advertiser that if he fails 
to do the right thing by you he will be re- 
ported to us, and if the matter is not ad- 
justed fairly, the firm will be debarred from 
our advertising columns. 


By mentioning this paper, you enable the 
advertiser to tell where your inquiry or 














order came from. 
That helps to convince the advertiser tha? 
it pays to advertise in this paper. 


And you thereby help to support our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading and 
swindling advertisements. 


When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
Americoun Agriculturist,to which I subscribe,” 
you do the one thing required of each sub- 
ecriber under our broad contract, whereby 
we neree to refund to any subscriber the 
purchase pr-ce of any article advertised in 
our paper; if found not to be as advertised. 

This contract is printed in each cory, at 
head of first columa on editorial page. 
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FIELD NOTES 


tive Srocn Fieco Repacsentarive 


ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 














LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LARGEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100 lbs -—-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs--, — Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Chicago ...... $11.00 $10. 35 $10. +4 $7.15 $8.00 $6.25 
St Paul ...... 10.00 9.2 7.35 7.50 6.50 
New York 10.40 10-38 10. 13 8.25 7.50 6.50 
Buffalo ...e6s 10.60 10.00 11.10 8.10 8.00 7.00 
Pittsburg ..... 10.50. 9.65 11.05 8.10 7.25 6.50 
Kansas City .. 10.75 9.90 10.60 7.45 8.00 6.50 
At New York, receipts of beeves 


moderate; prices steady to strong for 
all sorts and grades. Selling range 
Steers $6.75@10.35 p 100 lbs, oxen S@ 


8.50, bulls 5@7.75, cows 3.40@7.50. 
Veals were in limited supply and 
very strong; yearlings, grassers, 
skim milk and fed calves in liberal 


receipt and dragging. Selling prices: 
Common to prime veals 9.50@13.75, 


culls 8@9, common light Canada 
veals 11, grassers and skim milk 
calves 6@7, yearlings 4@5.50. Sheep 


were in moderate demand and barely 
steady; prime lambs scarce and firm; 
common and medium lambs in over- 
supply and lower. Selling range was: 
Ewes, 5@7.50, culls 3@4.50, lambs 
9@12, one car $12.25, state and Pa 
lambs 10.50@11.50. Hogs ruled firm. 
Prime state and Pa hogs heavy to 
medium weights sold 10.65@10.75 
p 100 lbs, pigs 10.25, roughs 8.90. 
The Horse Market 


The sales last week were well at- 
tended by hundreds of buyers in 
search of useful, seasoned horses 
suitable to work in hot weather. 
Prices for this sort were firm to 
higher. Fresh country horses slow. 
Fair to good heavy drafters sold at 
$275@325 p head, chunks 175@225, 
ordinary to ly second- hand delivery 
horses S80 @ 

At re roa choice cattle scored $11 
p 100 lbs, high mark for present sea- 
son. Weighty steers, good quality, 
were still wanted and prices tended 
higher; weighty yearlings also in good 
demand as high as 10.65@11. Grassy 


cattle arrived in large numbers at 
around 7.50@9, nearby cattle 9.25@ 
10. Market for stocking and feeding 


cattle was strong, sales around 6.85 


@7.75. Hogs made some slight re- 
cession from recent high levels, 
selling around 10.75@10.90, supplies 


only moderate. Export and! shipping 


demand continued strong, everything 
wanted. Range lambs firm . around 
11@11.25, native lambs 10.50@11; 


breeding stock in demand, ewes quot- 
able as high as 10, feeding lambs 9.85. 

At Buffalo, N Y, receipts of cattle 
on Monday were 5000 head, market 
lower, choice steers $9.50@10.25 p 100 
Ibs, butchering steers 8.50@9, heifers 
7.5) @7.75, cows 7@7.50, feeding cattle 
7@7.25. Receipts of hogs were 8000 
head, market higher, bills of sales 
around 11.25, pigs 10.25. Receipts of 
sheep and lambs were 3000 head, best 
lumbs 11@11.25, choice yeartne= 9@ 
we choice handy ewes 0, 

ethers S@8.25. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
Now York Boston Chicago 
1916... 32%, $2 314% 
1915. . 27% 28 26 
1914.. 31 31% 30 
1913.. 28%, 29 27 
Butter 


Pounds of butter held in storage at 
principal warehouses Aug 1 were 
about 78% millions against 70 1-6 mil- 
lions Aug 1, 1915, an increase of 
stocks on hand of more than 8% mil- 
lion Ibs. 

At New York, market firm on all 
grades, large export buying noted. 
Higher than extra cmy 32%,@33c p 
Ib, extras 3144 @32c, finest dairy 30 
@WMy AC. 

At Chicago, receipts moderate, all 
arrivals taken readily. Extra fresh 
emy butter quotable at 29%,@31%c p 
Ib, extra firsts 28@20c. 

At Columbus, O, cmy butter 33c p 


Ib, dairy 24c. 

At Syracuse, N Y, ecmy 0c p lb, 
dairy 32c. 

At Rochester, N Y, emy 33e p Ib. 

At Buffalo, N Y, emy 32c p Ib, 
dairy 2S8c. 

At Cleveland, O, cmy 33c p Ib, 


dairy 28c. 
Cheese 
At New York, cheese market firm, 
all makes strongly held; Fresh flats 
174% @17%c p Ib, twins 17@17\c, 
eheddars 17%c, Wis twins 17%, 
daisies 18c, young Americas 18%c. 





At Syracuse, N Y, fowls 13@15¢ p 
Ib, broilers 16@20c, ducks 15@16c, 


turkeys 18@19c, eggs 31@33c p. doz, 


" middlings 





best 





dressed pork 12c p Ib, beef 11c, veal 
calves 14@16%c, apples 75c@$1.25 p 
bu, huckleberries 3:@3.75 p cra, goose- 
berries 2@2.25, blackberries 3.75@ 
4.25, beets 25@35c p doz bchs, carrots 
25@30c, egg plant 1 p doz. 

At Rochester,-N Y, wheat $1.25 p 
bu, corn 98c, oacs 49c, bran 25. p ton, 
27 1 @ 32, beets 20c pn doz 
behs, cabbage 25,@ 70¢, carrot 15@ 
20c, corn 15 @ 30 Pp doz, potatoes 1.30 
@1.35 p bu, radishes }0@60c p 100 
bchs, wax beans 60@90c p bskt, green 
beans 70@75c, eggs 35@42c p doz, 
fowls 21@23c p Ib, hogs 11@13c. 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than nierely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 





American cranberry annual mecting, a 

26 
W Va "hort assn, Berkeley Springs, W Va, Aug 2 23 
Md state hort soc, Hancock, Md, 4s 


Ohio state fair, Columbus Aug 3 Be 
Farmers’ mutual protective assn, Indian Fields, 


N J agri col field day, New Brunswick, N J, Sept 7 
Solebury farmers’ exhibit, Deer Park, Solebury, 


ept § 
Sept 11-16 


New York state 73 Syracuse, 
Oct 12-21 


York fair, York, F 
National dairy show, Springfield, Mass, 


Lexington county, Lexington, Oct 17-19 
York county, Rock Hill, Oct 17-20 
Salem pomona, Elmer, N J, Oct 25 
Farmers’ normal institute, Ithaca, N Y, Oct 26-28 


.N Y farm bureau conference, Ithaca, N Y, 


Oct _30-Nov 2 
Md_ week, Baltimore, Md, 

J state hort soc, Burlington, N J 
National grange meeting, Washlagton, "DC, Nov 15-24 
New York state agri soc, Alb J 18 
N Y state assn co agri socs, Albany, N Y, 


New England fruit show, Montpelier, 
Vermont hort exposition, Montpelier, Noy, 13-18 
N Y state assn union town agri socs, Alba 


County agri socs, Albany. 








SWINE BREEDERS 





yr ‘Tywacana Berkshires ~ 


Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594,admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Also service 
boars and Spring pigs, both sexes. 
Write for circular. 


TYWACANA FARMS 
A. E. Wright, Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.¥.,N.¥. 


BERKSHIRES 


A few yearling sows bred to Superb Lad, 
due to farrow in July and August, $50 each. 
Young pigs $12.50 each. 

“*Size as well as Quality’’ our motto 
KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PENN. 


Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
. or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. Service boars of all ages. Fall pics 
of real merit. including some genuine show pros 























“A 
American Agricuiturist 


. SWINE BREEDERS - 
Large Prolific Durocs yes eistered sevice 
pny dns ca ty quality, and prices right. \Write 


DAH. DREISBACH, Box75, Kingston, Ross Co., 0 
Mellow, 


POLAND CHINAS insGie. 


ready 4 ——— 
lood. Prices right. 
RITCHEY AND « BROKAW, 7 D. 2, “FLUSHING, 0. 


WOODLAND DAIRY. FARM 


CHOICE DUJROC PIGS 
Both sexes. Best of ae Prices reasonabl 
W. E. BOWEN, &8. F. 2, SYRACUSE, N. “y. 


Sheldon Farm 


ay nag Pi oe piss of both sexes. 
ce boars. Best of breeding. CB Bames, 0 Oxford, N NY. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


Ellenhurst Berkshires 


May and June farrow. _ Lampe litters. Prices right. 
L. C. TOMKINS, - U.LENTON, PA. 


Will offer Conpeoe ee for sale 


If you need a good herd boar, ask for prices. 
BAST VIEW FARM, - . LINWOOD, N. Y¥. 


Big Type Poland China 


wes boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs. 
Write your wants and I will tell you the nearest I 
have to your wants. George Sprague, R. 2, Grafton, O. 


O. I. C. and CHESTER WHITE 


PIGS Fine "ox sow pigs, April and May 


farrow, $10 ea 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y¥. 


D4 ou gunesy SWINE 
Kinderhook PUROR JERSEY, sw 


Headquarters in the east for ae ~~ of all ages. 
Best of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not related. 
Cc. Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. Y. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state. Pedigreed ‘stock 8 sale. 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, 0. 


Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 


akin, at right prices. 
HOMD FARM, aes CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


Hinchey Homestead 


offers for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs, born Apr. 7, 
1916. These pigd are nico individuals and well 
grown. Price $15 F. O. B. Rochester, N. Y. 

W. 8. HINCHEY, P. 0. 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


s J 
Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Eighty selected young sows, safe with pig for fall 
litters by the service of massive boars. Many of the 
sows are themselves from litters of twelve to fifteen. 
ws for list. 
. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


Registered Berkshires 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write your wants. 
H. GRIMSHAW, - - NORTH BAST, PA. 
Registered 


For Sale Rev4 Poland Chinas 


Sows bred to farrow in August, and a choice lot of 
pigs. Write for special 30-day prices on young pigs. 
Write today. ALL, Farmdale, Ohio. 


West’s Big Type Duroc Hogs 








smooth, 
as 4 



























































LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 
HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 








pects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices consistent 
wun quate. 220 Ibs. at 5 mos. 30 select March boars. Pigs reé 
» iowaet 1 Farm Je ) 22 . at » & ac ¥ , gs ready 
J.T. Hogsett, Mgr.Townsend Farms, New London, O to ship June 1. A few show sows and bred gilts. 
J. M. WEST. CYNTHIANA, OHIO 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 




















You —— Buy 


Percheron, Belgian or Suffolk stallions and 
mares at the New York State Fair, September 
11-16. Expert advice given as to quality, sound- 
ness and price. rite me your requirements. 
E. 8S. AKIN, President 
N. Y. State Draft Horse Breeder’s Club 
600 Walnut Avenue Syracuse 


Honveeeeecneecerececeneneneteaniecen sang 


cena 
eOuaananauereAnTaONATOUNNSGANANADNENE 








Woodrow Farm *t? 


We beg to announce that we have nothing to offer 
for sale until after the first of the year, when 
we will have some outstanding bred sows and gilts. 


A. A. Buckley, ‘‘Woodrow” Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. : 
OUT 


A Son of Superb Lad 8". 


Daughter of Artful Belles Masterpiece 7th 
An outstanding 3-months-old boar perfect in every 
respect. First check of $30 gets him. Should sell at 
double the price in any good Berkshire sale. 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 

















G. Smith & Sons, Inc., Seelyville, Pa. 
ieee Berkshires 


Herd sires, Rival’s Maiestic Bo pie 7. Mentors 
Masterpiece 2d, 195711, Artful Duke 50th, 168400. 
Let us quote you on a nice bred gilt, or ‘a young 
boar, special price on a trio. 

BEDMINISTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 


Penshurst Berkshires 


Thirty choice sows .and gilts bred for 
fall litters.. All guaranteed. Blood of 
Rival’s Lord Premier and Masterpiece. 
Write for private sale list. 


Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Pa. 





conpepnurrensucennnas 


SHETLAND PONIES 


If it’s Shetland tr: tad have + 
quality you want at a pric are wi ..- 
pay. Ta dar ress Department D D ier entates. 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS,NorthBenton,0 
Shetland, Welsh 


Shetland, Welsh DON TES 


all ages, in gas or spotted colors at pocmte prices. 
F. STEWART. ESPYVILLE, PA. 








Le — 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 

Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 

flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 

the best. Send for catalogué. 

eo L. WARDWELL, 
Springfield Center, N. Y. 





Box 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering) from their noted Horned Dorset va 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, yERMONT 


Registered Shropshires 


We have some very fine Jarge yearling rams for sale 











and a f riing ewes. 
4RTHUP 8 DAVIS,” - CHILI STATION, X. ¥, 





x 
tyes 







































rist pee 6; Wan: ts 3 
secs TS oe uae ; CATTLE BREEDERS 

t service uN na NMEA 
wens The A. A. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, i 
1Co., 0 New York City, N. Y. 

5 tees (oe STAN TON’S 
“Spring some business I want to take this opportunity to thank 
- the Orange Judd Company for the wonderful ° 
NG, 0. getter results that I have enjoyed from advertising 
ca . in the American Agriculturist. 
RM for this It’s surely a business getter. l S ¢ TS dad Z| 4 
— poultry Yours very truly, 
—_ esau —— a. er Fayetteville, New York 

> 

















September 5, 19106 


65—Head—65 


A granddaughter of Sir Korndyke Manor De Kol and 
Paul Beets De Kol, with a record of 33.42 just fresh, and 
her daughter, sired by King Segis Pontiac Alcartra. 

A daughter of Judge Hengerveld De Kol, with a 24-Ib. 
2-year-old record. 

Three daughters of King of the Pontiacs. 


Five granddaughters of King of the Pontiacs. One 
sired by a 29.70-lb. son of King of the Pontiacs. 

A granddaughter of King Korndyke Sadie Vale from 
an A. R. O. daughter of King Segis. 

Five daughters of King Pontiac Segis Boon, he a 
grandson of Pontiac Korndyke from a 31%-lb. 4-year- 
old daughter of King Segis. 









POULTRY BREEDERS CATTLE BREE DERS | 


Fancy and Prize Winning |: a a 
LG Poultry Stock |. 





Heifer Calves | 


from two to four months old, sired by Homestead 
Superb Triumph, No. 160628. Average records of 
dam and sire’s dam at 4% years, 595.65 Ibs. 
milk, 29.69 Ibs butter. 7 days; 2414.95 Ibs. milk, 
-_ 03 Ibs. but 30 days. Dams of calvea are 
BR. O. cows with large official records. Write 








for a. in 8. C. Anconas, 
Barred Rocks, Sicilian Butter- 
eup. Goldeu- = Silver Cam- 
pines. W. C. Black, Silver, 
Buff, and White Polish young 
— = hg early ag Writo A prices and pedigree 


APL A 
POULTRY “FARM, C. W. Ellis, BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N thos 
Prop., Cortland, N. Y. Scovevosesnsennnsuocncevansusvoreurnsqvononntsensanecne eenengnveve eusennasvonusetnas 


The Farmer’s sine*,,ben for coe and! MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


meat. Heavy winter layers. 

Walte Orpington eggs. baby chicks uo ond stock. Honest High grado heifer calves $10 to 
values and a square deal guara $15, express paid {n lots of Ave. 
STEVENS RELIABLE YARDS. :— A, Lyons, N. Y. Book your order now for fall de- 

livery. Some remarkable bargains 
in young heifers from six weeks 
to 18 months of age. Registered 
bull calves from $25 up. Four 
registered heifer calves priced to 
sell. Three grade heifers and 
registered bull 4 months old for 
$100. Write your wants in Holsteins 
C. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 
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Baby Chix White and 
ron ly SSeS Breen Leghorns. 
White and Barred Rocks, RB. I. Reds and other 
varieties—Price on request. Ducklings 
Runner breeding stock, > Sega and Queens. 
DEROY TAYLOR Cv. Oe WARK, NEW YORK 


= CHICKS $12.00 PER 100 
we as get trate Tae eect Buy Holsteins Now! 









































N 
ages. Aldham Poultry Farm, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. ; ; am : a EI ‘is F = 

ated. ee eT Fe ee oat A daughter of Spring Farm King Pontiac 6th from a 

-¥. ’ INDIAN RUNNERS eT ee 2214-lb 2-v. ld 

_ Cook Ss Fawn LAYING NOW Fresh Cows Springers 2272-1) 3-year-old. 

k . A acide . ° 

Ss pg by ~ gy Ele Yearlings Two- Year-Olds If mention were made of them all, I would have to 

ale. mvine COCR, 8=- - NUMMBVIUS KT | Tdwadu~geam have more space, but there are any number of others that 

i Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns | & 4 L#4C# CORTLAND, N. Y. are equally as well bred. The catalogue will tell the story. f 

, the world’s champion pedigree layers. Some choice a i: ~ 
es ecockerela from our high-producing, trapnested _— r SEND FOR IT z= 





ante Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y FAIRVIEW FARM 


PA. 8U Ez NTS enter into the shipping of S 


at OPHIE’S 
= eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of saine by J 
se cobras aut ie een bocr an: || TORMENTORS CY SEYS 


ne guarantee that eggs sh 





DON’T FORGET that the best son of King Segis, 
King Segis Beets, is to be sold with the rest. Every- 























not Scokae, Bee cue Sey Searenee ioe qrentest cares ls | ‘*Production our Watchword’’ thing goes to the highest bidder. 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, We have just received from the press our Spring 
PA. but our responsibility must end with that. 1916 Bull List. It will pay you to send for it. 
A ~__ AUCTIONEERS even ontaat nant-solitninrintaes E. M. STANTON, FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y. 
4 LEARN AUCTIONEERING | 2s High Grade ateiacee ace nS ae EE 
- At World’s Original and Greatest School and become suvnuanicaqinaiiai Holstein Cows SHMMMMN NUNCA! YOUVE A MT 





independent with no capital invested. Every branch cf that will freshen in Sept. and Oct. One 


¥. the business taught in five weeks, Write today for fres arload of arlings and 2-year-olds, $43 
= gutalog.donen Natt School of auctiopsone. #9: | cach. High, grade Holstein, heifer and |17159,46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 











Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. ¢ h 
d or ee ee ee orders is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 
all " i at. 8. 
ihe CATTLE BREEDERS A. R, ROWE & SON, TRUXTON, N. ¥.|| we oger KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 1915 
en. 





OMIM AA AS 


. Tie is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Ronties ne and out of a 19 Ib. junior 3 
$50 BI | Y \ eee, ——. a2 3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. Price $150, For full information address 






















































A = 
— = dam made 25.77 ibs. at 3 
° years, her ful? sister 36.15 Ibs., and her own dam Greenwood Stock Farms a 3 
S Two Yearling Guernsey geome ber Ooh distal S018 Be. ond be om Se | |G. 0. ENAPES SOM, ’ FABIUS, N. = 
' = mti ine Artis. E. H “4 TER, ad BARTON, N. Y. 
ta. vory Foster, Owego, ¥. Address Barton, N. Y. > st svoveveaccenncevsseentenniaienny veeuussaremnin 4 
r B | i I S ——— FALL COWS FOR SALE, 
My entire dairy of fall cows, consisting of about | = Sp adi rm Bas 
AY Riverside Stock Farm thirty large, high == Holsteins, due to a | = rin a e arms. 
ffers H. F. bull ready for service. a grandson of | August, September and October. This is a fine Jot, | = 
of - , > , 
Paul Beets De Kol i the K f the Pontiacs. | as I have kept them for my own use and am selling 
: fo r S a i) e Paul Beets Do’ Kol and the ‘king of the Pontiacs, | as I havo Kept them fo fiers have: Belonged oom and High Grade 
J ats 7 a cow testing association for two years and can show ~ . 
ae A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. | that these, cous pela © very large | proait. besides olstein Cows and Heifei ¥ 
H testing high in butter fat. They are heavy cows anc 75 cows d ( shen in August sntem- 
Nicely marked and good a ert tena will make fine ones to ship, and will be sold in the ie t5 “sues Fg ~~ By ay ay 
. rear tt 150.00 ee acai care me | ee Me ered bal | 
i n q =): . - a pin ay a ae all in calf by registered bu : 
Oo Prices . — . =i: $ rs piggy ty Fo12 oe IXTON, N. Y i Also grade heifer calves two weeks to six : 
. HEART'S DELIGHT FARM §&| | BUYS A YEARLING HOLSTEIN BULL || * * NONAUAN 7 0 UU ® = | E Botter™ come and see ‘them. “4 Gescriptton 
S h N York a ready for service; dam has a 29.12-pound reco’ = | ; 
“ Chazy, New Yor = If interested write for extended pedigree. COUN TRY LIFE FARM | F. P. SAUNDERS & SON : 
S - fl =|: W. H. MACE, - . CORTLAND, N. Y. offers pure-bred Holstein bull, born in February, 1916, | Cortland ew York 
SMe iMO UNNATURAL oe He is sired by a son of Sir Rag Apple Korndyke, — ; 


om —_ out of a 23-Ib. 3-year-old daughter of Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Johanna Lad 7th. The dam of this calf has a 


Holstein-Friesian Bull ready for Aug. and Sept. use, | junior 2-year-old record of 12 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 
weighing 800 Ibs. Price $100. Also two youngsters | and her average per cent of fat was over 4%. The V anderkam p Farms 
from @ 32-lb. sire and proven dams for $45 and $50. | granddam has a record of 22.32 Ibs. butter and 537.9 


Send for photos and breeding. BROWN BROS.. | Ibs. milk in 7 days and is a half-sister to the dam The only sire of the breed 
Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, St. Lawrenco Co., N. Y. | of Ormsby Jane Segis Aaggie, 44.42 Ibs. butter in 7 | JUDGE SEGI 2 en, .* . 


days, the world’s record. This bull calf is nearly all J iter 

40 Hi; h ° 7 white. He is a beauty and will please angone. if | The best son of the great King Segis. JUDGE SEGIS 

gi Holstein Heifers sold soon $190 will buy ~*~ with all pape ae a PS en cee tn oe aver. 

ide : aging 17.3 s., With 4.2 at, for ays. C) 

Gr = = — = WINFIELD, N. Y. has five three-year-three-months-old daughters aver 

One and two years old. 25cows to freshen in aging 26.511 Ibs. butter in 7 days with 4.65% fat, 
August and September. . and 105.129 Ibs. in 30 days with 4.27% fat. 

FRED J. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y., "Phone 337 Spot Farm Holsteins $15 A few of his bull calves for sale. From A. R. 0. dams. 


% Holstein heifer calves, $15 a6 ue oom Cranes. &. ft: 
SPLENDID BULL CALVES 


each, express paid in lots of 5. 
38 high grade cows due to | omen 
two to five months old. sired by our great bull, King S 
Prilly Konigen, whose dam made 37.44 Ibs. butter in 


— Aus.. _ R. high | | S f Fi » & 
grade yearlings and two-year- A 
7 days from 610 Ibs. of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves \ |: on oO a ine ire 








me. ul 












kasr Grade H olsteins 
FOR SALE 


150 cows, extra high grades, due to freshen 
im August, September and October. a 
proper care these cows will milk 9000 
11,000 pounds of milk per year. ALL in calf 
to full blooded bulls. 

30 ome just outs not @ poor 
milker in 
4 registered bulls. 


istered cows in = to Cornu- 
copta orndyke Pontiac 
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olds. 25 registered heifers, 1 




















extra high grade heifer calves ag 2 ae lee ; 
) = “aan -_ fame, Fk TINKRER HERKIMER. N'Y. Rete calves, S menthe otk 3 FIRST TAKES 
Bell Phone HM, F. 5S, Department O Registered bulls, all ages. : CHECK HIM 
John C. R , Tally, N. Y. 3 
John B. Webster, Cortland, N.Y. BULL FOR LIGHT SER VICE — — Bs —. = Holstein Friesian Bull calf—son of 32 1b. sire. Dam, 
= cow of fine capacity. A bargain for someone— 








Eight months old bull out of A. RB. O. dam More = Speak quick. 


hite than black. $60. fF 
SABARAMA FARM. - BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. For Sale eats 300 H ead | 2 Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. ¥ 
— | 120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 


GUERNSE ¥ S| ears Bo CALS hove yk gt ie ? Holtes Holos 
bei For Sale 


sired by Korndyke Colantha Prince. A. BR. O. Dams. eifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 















































Bu!) calves of fine breed:ng and conformation for sale H. H. BLAIR, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. J. R, FROST, MUNNSVIL LE, 'N. Y. , ' 
+ | A MWORTHS TERED raced cdinn re ce ee Se ee 
3 REGIS u —all re a 
AT $30 B. n Guernsey Cows ° Fa WM. K. CREASY, R.F.D. No.1, Catawissa, Pa. 
doles nce Gdiatebens Good ones. eae ecb avo them. nid belt calf as akeside toc arm fats 
UPLAND FARMS. IPSWICH, MASS. 3.| $50, Grandson of Langwater Peerless. 
CLAIR G. WEEKES, : * SURPRISE. N. ¥- | offers some cates, wr hettese, "reed give, 
4 young cows and bulls o! e en Oe jing, a 7 , r 
Three hundred choice fresh cows | pure bred and registered and of high quali Mention American Agricultur- 
49 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS and forward springers. oo ee E. A. POWELL a mal et -— 
COMING 3 YEARS O Iw. TRAVIS, ~ MIDDLETOWN. NEW YORK 904 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse, New York ‘ a5 when tad write to any of 
our advertisers, and you will 








| 30 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS C tle High Grade Holst Heif For Sal 
G2 i rade Holstein Heifers For e 
40 YOUNG SPRINGER cows| Grade Guernsey Cattle | a mits marc starsat tr ¢'fo cr 9 caton get a very prompt reply. 


. Also F i ine. LOCUST LAWN FARM, | at a reasonable price. 
E, J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, NEW YORK WEain-Hand. Bor A, Lone. Co., Pa. EVAN DAVIS, JB., WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 
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American Agriculturist 


- Late Summer in the Home 


Peach and pickle recipes, patterns and helpful ideas from the readers ! 


The Fringed Gentian 
Z. I. DAVIS 

Children gladly welcome you, 

Blossoms of the royal hue, 
Brightening the dullest room, 

Vith your wealth of purple bloom; 
On damp glebe or mossy ground, 

In the autumn are you found, 








Opening your chalice tall, 

Where the cheerful sunbeams fall. 
When the summer flowers fade, 

You adorn the narrow glade, 
Weaving in your texture bright, 

Sapphire from the streams of light. 
Children linger where you grow, 

‘And your green lewves are aglow, 
With ihe message from above, 

Teaching us that Life is Love. 

Dill Pickles 
G. T. De 

AKE cucumbers out of brine 

| and soak them in clear water, 

changing it several times a 

day till free from the salty 

taste. Lay cucumbers and leaves 

and stems of dill together, till 

the jar is full. Boil vinegar and dill 

seeds together, two tablespoons of 

seed to each quart of vinegar. Boiling 

hot, pour the vinegar over the pickle. 

Cover, and fasten on the top of the 
jar. 

Let stand a week or two. Then take 
the cucumbers out and pour fresh 
cold vinegar over them, to the top of 
the jar, reserving the _ dill-seasoned 
vinegar for another set of pickles. It 
answers for a second and third sea- 
soning of fresh pickle, These dill 
pickles keep indefiniteity and are de- 


licious in flavor. 





Canned Fruit Without Sugar 


Because of the hirh price of sugar, 


many housewives have reduced the 
amount of fruit they usually put up. 
But fruit for use in pies or salads 


or stewed fruit can be canned without 
accord- 


the use of any sugar at all, 
ing to the canning specialists of the 
department of agriculture. Any 
fruit, they say, may be successfully 
sterilized by simply adding boiling 
water instead of hot syrup. 

The use of sugar, of course, is de- 
sirable in the canning of all kinds of 
fruit and makes a better and really 
sweetened product. Moreover, most 
of the fruits when canned in water 
alone do not retain their natural 
flavor, texture and color, as well as 
if put up im syrup. Fruit canned 


without sugar which is to be used for 


sauces and desserts must be sweet- 
ened when served. 2 

Here are some of the rules for 
canning without syrup. Can the 
product the same day it is picked. 


Cull, stem or seed and clean the fruit 


by placing in a strainer and pouring 
water over it until it.is clean. Pack 
the product thoroughly in the jars 
until they are full U the handle 
of a tablespoon, wooden ladle or a 
table knife for packing purpe 
Pour over the fruit be ng water 
from a kettle. Pla rubber and 
caps. in position, partially l Place 
the jars in whatever tensil is used 
for boiling them and k 30 minutes 
from the time of | liv The water 
must cover the hicthest jar in the 
container. After st lizing, remove 
jars, seal and wrap in paper to pre- 
vent leaching Store in a “dry, cool 
place 
The Adaptable Peach 
ELIZABETIL IRVING 

Peacn DeLieit Put the halves of 
six large yellow peaches in a greased 
baking pan with hollows up and 
filled with supar Rub a heaping 
tablespoon of butter into a pint of 
flour mixcd with a heaping teaspoon 
of bakin powder, a teaspoon of 
sugar and one-half teaspoon of salt. 
Beat an eg: ver licht, stir in a 
secant cup of sweet mi'k and mix with 


the prepared flour, beat well and pour 


over the peaches. Lake one-half hour 
in a brisk oven and serve hot with 
sugar and cream 

PEACH CUSTARD Add to a quart of 
milk one and one-half cups of soft 
bread crumbs, a pinch of salt, one- 
half cup of sugar beaten light with 
one whole egg and the yolks of two 
more. Bake until firm When done 
cover the top with sliced and sweet- 
ened fresh peaches or canned ones 


drained from the syrup. Spread over 
them a meringue made of the whites 
of two eggs and two tablespoons of 
sugar and brown. Serve cold with 
cream, 

BAKED PEACUES—Baked peaches 
are to stewed ones as baked apples to 


plain apple sauce; that is greatly 
superior. Pare, halve and stone the 
fruit, place a layer in a baking pan, 
pprinkle liberally with sugar and 


Se So aoe te - 


a little water and 
tender and s'‘ightly 
cold with sponge 


lemon juice, add 
bake slowly until 
browned. Serve 
cake and cream. 

Peactt JUNKET—Peel, halve and 
stone a dozen yellow peaches, fill the 
cavity of each with sugar moistened 
with fruit juice, such as lemon, pine- 
apple, grape or cherry. Put the halves 


together and place cach peach in a 
junket cup. Sweeten a quart of new 
milk with onehalf cup of sugar, 
flavor with vanilla, bring to blood 
heat and stir in a junket tablet dis- 
solved in a tablespoon of cold water. 


Fill into the cups at once, Icaving un- 
disturbed until set. Then put in a 
cold place until needed and_ serve 
with whipped cream 

INDIAN PEACH PUDDING—Beat two 
eges very light, add one-half cup of 
sugar, one-half level teaspoon each of 


salt and cinnamon, two tablespouns 
of melted butter, one cup of sweet 
milk and a scant cup each of flour 
and tine cornmeal Beat well and 


pour into a greased baking pan so the 


batter will be about an inch deep. 
Press a layer of halved peaches, 
canned or fresh, well into the’ batter 


and bake for about threefourths of an 


hour in a moderate oven. Serve warm 
with cream or a hot sauce flavored 
with peach syrup. 


This is a delight- 
Put a quart 


PEACH GELATIN} 
ful hot weather dessert. 


of sweet milk in a double boiler. 
When scalding stir in one and one- 
half cups of sugar beaten with the 
yolks of four eggs anda pinch of 
salt, stir constantly until thickened, 
then add one-half box of gelatine 
which has been dissolved in one-half 
cup of hot water. Remove from the 
fire, add a tablespoon of vanilla and 
beat in the well-whipped whites of 
four eggs. Lastly stir in a pint of 
sliced and sweetened peaches, fresh 
or canned ones drained from the 
juice. Pour into a mold and set ina 
cold place to harden. Serve with 
plain or whipped cream, 

SCALLOPED PEACHES—Cover the bot- 
tom of a baking dish with canned 
peaches. Add a thin layer of soft 


bread crumbs, some bits of butter and 
a sprinkle of sugar. Proceed with 
alternate layers of fruit and crumbs 
until you have a suificient quantity. 
Pour over all the syrup from the jar 
mixed with a little lemon _ juice. 
Cover with crumbs and bake one-half 
hour. Serve cold with cream. 

Preacun TApIocA—Put one quart of 
sweet milk in a double boiler with 
one-fourth teaspoon of salt and one- 
half cup of pearl tapioca, soaked 


overnight in cold water and drained. 
Cook until the tapioca is clear, then 
stir in one cup of sugar beaten with 
the yolks of four eggs and two table- 
spoons of shredded cocoanut. Cook 
until thickened, remove from fire, 
flavor with vanilla, pare into a large 
pudding pan and stir in a pint of 
sliced canned peaches. Cover with a 
meringue made of the whites of four 
eggs and two tablespoons of sugar 
and brown. Serve cold with cream. 





To Remove Fruit Stains 


Alcohol softens most fruit stains, 
especially if it is warmed over hot 
water. Soaking in milk also helps. 
After softening the stain pour boiling 
water through the cloth. Dampened 
powdered starch applied instantly 
will take out almost any fruit stain 
from wash goods if left several hours. 

Some fruit and wine stains, espe- 
cially those of apple and pear, and 
some clarets, are very difficult to re- 
move. If they are boiled gently 
(after soaking) in some strong borax 
and water, well rinsed, then hung out 
dripping wet in the sunshine, or dur- 
ing a frosty night, the stains ,will 
usually disappear. 





Grape Recipes 
CHARLOTTE MARSILALL 

GRAPE SALAD—Wash one-half pound 
Malaga grapes, halve them  length- 
wise and seed, mix with one cup of 
blanched almonds and one-half cup 
chopped celery. ‘Serve with whipped 
cream or mayonnaise. 

GRAPE JuIceE—Put six pounds of 
Concord grapes in a kettle with one 
quart of water, let them heat until 
the juice begins to flow; strain and to 
each quart of juice add one teacup 
of granulated sugar. Return to the 
kettle and boil 10 minutes. Bottle 
and seal. ‘ 

GRAPES WITH RIcE—Into a deep dish 
put two cups of stemmed and washed 
grapes. Sprinkle through them one- 
half cup sugar, one-half cup boiled 
rice. Pour on this one-half cup of 
water, cover and bake two hours in 
moderate oven. Chill and serve with 
cream. 

GRAPES IN Syrup—Put your jars in 
warm water and Icet them heat almost 
to boiling point, being careful to put 
something under them to _ prevent 
breaking. Fill each jar with fresh 
grapes, fill with boiling water and let 
them stand until the fruit changes 























Getting Into a Good Habit Early 


color—pour off the water. Have a 
syrup ready which has been made of: 
two cups of sugar and ‘two of water 
boiled 10 minutes. Pour over the 
grapes while hot and seal air-tight. 
These are very delicious and will keep 
indefinitely. P 

GRAPE MARMALADE—Stem the grapes 
and wash them. After seeding weigh 
the fruit and for every pound add 
one-half pound of sugar. Cook slowly 
for 25 minutes and then add the juice 
of one lemon for every pound of 
fruit. Put away in jelly glasses. 

GRAPE T&ARTS—Pop the pulps from 
the skins, cook until soft—rub through 


a soup sieve and return with the 
skins to the cooking vessel. Add a 
cup of sugar to each cup of grape 


and boil gently from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. Place grapes in tart shells 
made of four cups of flour, one cup 


of lard and butter (half of each) and 
ice water enough to make a. stiff 
dough. 


GRAPE CATCHUP—Stew five pounds 
of grapes until soft. Strain through 
a sieve and add two and ae half 
pounds of sugar, one tablespoon of 
cinnamon, one tablespoon of allspice, 
one-half tablespoon cloves, one table- 


spoon pepper, one-half tablespoon of 
salt and one pint of vinegar. Boil 
until rather thick and bottle. Serve 
with cold meats. 

GREEN GRAPE JELLY—Use_ grapes 
that are not ripe—just turning. Pick 
from the stems and wash in cold 
water. To every eight pounds of 


fruit add one cup of water and cook 
until soft. Strain through a cheese- 
cloth bag after mashing grapes thor- 
oughly. Return to the fire and skim 
when it boils. Add a cup of heated 
sugar to each cup of juice and boil 
twenty minutes. Put in glasses. 
GRAPE SHERBET—Mash_ very thor- 
oughly a pound of ripe Concord 
grapes through cheese cloth. Squeeze 
out juice and add same amount of 
cold water, juice of one lemon and 
sufficient sugar to make it quite sweet. 
This is a most refreshing water ice. 


What I Have Learned 


Canning Help—I can by the gov- 
ernment bulletin recipes, which state 
that string beans should be canned 
the same day picked, as the least dis- 
turbance will cause beans to rust 
when damp. I could not pick them 
many mornings before 9 o’clock or 
later on account of heavy dews. This 
interfered very much with my morn- 
ing’s work. I placed several _ thick- 
nesses of cloth wet in cold water in 
the bottom of a pan and then put 
the beans (picked the evening be- 
fore when cool) into it. I covered 
the pan with several more layers of 
wet cloth and left it outdoors. In the 
morning they were ready to work 
with at any time and I could see no 
difterence from the fresh picked ones. 
[G. R. 








Fly Paper 


Homemade To make 
homemade fly paper, mix together 
equal parts by measure of resin and 


castor oil. Stir over hot water until 
mixed, then while still a little warm, 


spread on any good strong paper 
that is not too porous; foolscap is 


good. 





Old-Fashioned Tiger Lily—The tiger 
lily, although an old-fashioned fiower, 
is one of the showiest of flowers. Dur- 
ing July and August they will 
brighten up some part of the home 
grounds. Most lilies seem to require 
shade in order to grow well, but this 
particular lily grows best in sunny 
places ang withstands all drouths and 
exposures* very well. It can stand 
alone without any support whatever. 
Most other-choice flewers are blown 
down by strong winds, which seem to 
be so frequent during summer 
months. It is best to grow this lily 
in large clumps, instead of in rows or 
single plants, and it is well to plant 
them a little farther away from the 
houSe rather than nearer, as_ they 
look better from a distance, and show 
off to their best advantage. The lit- 
tle bulbs that appear along the stem 
can be planted any time after they 
are fully matured, and they will blos- 
som the second year. 

Mending Screens—As the season 
for flies draws near its close, the 
pests are greatest in numbers, and if 
the screens are old, rents will come. 
These may be patched with a small 
piece of wire cloth, but if this is 
done with thread the wire cuts it so 
that one must be frequently replacing 
the broken stitches. A spool of fine 
wire costs but a few cents and will 
be found most helpful for this mend- 
ing. It is more quickly adjusted than 
the needle and thread; and when once 
the patch is fastened with the wire 
thread one may be sure that it will 
last.—[ Bessie L. Putnam. 
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“Another Man’s Shoes 


An exciting mystery story — By Victor Bridges 


The Next Morning---IX 


FEW minutes later, 
having seen Milford 
safely tucked up and 
left the nurse in at- 
tendance, I made my 
way back to the hall, 
where I fastened the 
front door and put 
out both the candles 
and electric light. My visitor had 
left traces of blood all across the car- 
pet, and [ found spots of the same 
article decorating both the staircase 
and the landing above. It was evident 
that his study of art had been as inti- 
mate as it had been brief. 

“Somewhat cheered by this discovery, 
{ entered my room, and, turning up 
the light, shut the door. 

The place was in a cheerful state of 
sonfusion, for, in addition to fire irons, 
broken glass and fragments of picture 
frame, the overturned table and its 
contents. were. scattered generously 
round the room. 

I tidied up things as well as I could, 
and then examined with some interest 
the marks left by the two unavailing 
swipes which my opponent had dealt 
at me in the dual. 

What his weapon was I could not 
say for certain, but from the traces 
which it had left behind, it appeared 
to have been something in the nature 
of an ax My pillow was practicaliy cut 
in half, while the dent which he had 
made in the wall left me with a cer- 
tain sense of thankfulness that my 
head had not been in the spot where 
it landed. 

After removing such portions of 
Park Lane as still adhered to my bare 
feet, I got into bed, turning my 
mangied pillow over on its other side. 

I left the electric light full on, for 
sleeping in the dark had, somehow or 
other, ceased to appeal to me. Then, 
with the agreeable feeling of a day 
well spent, I curled myself up under 
the clothes, and in five mintues I was 
fast asleep. 

A little brisk exercise in the small 
hours of the night must, I think, be 
an excellent thing for the health. 

At al) events, I woke up next morn- 
ing feeling splendidly fit, and came 
down to breakfast with an even better 
appetite than on the previous day. My 
constitution requires an occasional 
stimulant, and with the job which I 
had undertaken there appeared to be 
little chance of its being denied this 
luxury. 

I regret to say that the pretty parlor 
maid seemed less fortunate. I was 
too sleepy to pay much attention to 
her when I was called, but later on, 
when she brought me in my eggs and 
bacon, I noticed that she had dark 
shadows under her eyes and a general 
air of having spent a bad night. 

“T am afraid you didn’t sleep very 
well,” I said. 

She shook her head. 

“Neither me nor cook closed our 
eyes the whole night, sir,” she replied 
reproachfully. 

“Oh, I’m sorry for that,” I said. 
“You must go to bed early this even- 
ing, to make up for it. Have you 
heard how Milford is this morning?” 

“The nurse seemed to think he was 
doing well, sir. I believe the doctor 
is coming round almost a‘ once.’ 

The words had searcely left her 
lips when, through_the window, I 
saw Ritchie's car rofl up to the door 
ind Ritchie himself step out. - 

“There he is!” I exclaimed, getting 
up from the table. “Ask him to come 
in here a moment, wili you?” 

She went out, and I heard the 
front door open. A minute later the 
doctor carrying a glossy hat and 
dressed in an irreproachable gray 
frock-coat, entered the room. 

“Good morning, Mr Northcote,’ he 
said, extending a hand, which I shook 
heartily. “And how is the patient 
‘his morning?” 

“Well, doctor,”” I said, “that’s one 
reason why I wanted ‘to see you. We 
had rather an exciting time last 
night.” 

He raised his eyebrows interroga- 
tively, and without further waste of 





time I trotted out the same old lie. 


which had already done duty for the 
nurse. 

“It was a burglary,” I -said, “or 
rather an attempted burgiary. I had 
engaged another man, called Francis, 
in place of Milford, and I woke up 
in the middie of the night and found 
him in my room, trying to break 
into my desk.” 

(This last touch, I though, was par- 
ticularly happy!) 

“Dear me! Dear me!” interjected 
the doctor in a shocked voice. 

“Of course I tackled him,” I con- 
tinued; “but he made such a noise 
that, unfortunately, he woke up Mil- 
ford. In spite of his nurse the plucky 
fellow insisted om coming upstairs: 


OP as at Res 


and just as he reached the landing 
my man broke away and made a dash 
for the door. There was a scufile in 
the passage and Milford got bowled 
over.” 

“Bless my soul!"’ said the doctor. 
“Was he hurt?” 

“No,” said I; “that’s the funny 
thing about it. Knowing how seedy 
he was, I expected to find him dead; 
but, on the contrary, he seemed to be 
none the worse for it.” 

Ritchie nodded his head 

“It’s quite possible,” he = _— said 
thoughtfully. “A shock of some kind 
may have been just what he needed. 
Still, it must have been touch-and- 
go. What happened to the man?” 

“Unfortunately,” I said, “he _ got 
away. It’s an extraordinary case, be- 
cause I engaged him through Sea- 
grave’s and his references were all 
right, according to them. I'm going 
straight round there aow.” 

“T snould,” said the doctor, “and, 
what’s more, I should put the matter 
in the hands of the _ police right 
away.” 

Milford Better 


“Quite so,” I assented cordially, 
though it was the very last thing I 
had any intention of doing; and with 
this extra fib I led the way down to 
the basement. 

Far from being any the worse for 
his night’s adventure, we found the 
gallant Milford sitting up in_ bed, 
shifting a large bowl of bread and 
milk with evident enjoyment. 

“Hullo, Milford!’ I said.- “That 
looks hopeful.” 

The good fellow positively grinned. 

‘I feel much better today, thank 
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And help for misery. 


WALTER G. DOTY 


UST you and I in our own home place, 
And all the world shut out. 

Just you and I with love’s sweet grace 
And witchery about. 

A song to sing and a book to read 
And days spent happily. 

tw A love like that were love indeed. 

~ O, that’s the love for me! 


“You must let me know, [ said 
brazenly, handing him his hat. “I 
mean to get to the bottom of this.” 

Promising he would, and _ con- 
gratulating me again on my frustra- 
tion of the burglar, the worthy man 
went off. 

What his private opinion of my 
household must have been I hardly 
liked to comtemplate; but since he 
showed no signs of communicating it 
to the police, I was well content to let 
matters rest as they were. 

Before starting out to have a little 
chat with my friend Mr Seagrave, I 
summoned the parlor maid and gave 
her instructions that if Billy Logan 
rang up or called while I was out, 
she was to tell him that he would 
fin? me at home any time that after- 
noon. 

Then, equipping myself with my 
trusty sword-stick, I set forth for 
Hanover Square. 

It was my intention, as you may 
imagine, to speak some very plain 
words to the portly gertleman who 
had sent “Francis’’ round on the 
previous day; but, as some forgotten 
philosopher once observed, “It takes 
two to make a quarrel.” 

One can’t be brutal to a worm, and 
Mr Seagrave more nearly represented 
that creature than anybody I have 
ever met. 

The moment I entered his office he 
fell upon me with apologies so ab- 
ject that my pretty talent for re- 
monstrance had no chance of assert- 
ing itself. 

“You have received my note, Mr 
Northcote. I can’t tell you how dis- 
tressed I am that such a thing should 
have occurred in this office. On behalf 











LOVE 











We count all men our kin. 

Yes, you and I and fields that wait 
That we may labor in. 

Ah yes, a song for the hearts that bleed 


A love like that were love indeed. 
O, that’s the love for me! 











| Nay, you and I and a love so great ' 








you, sir. I really think I can get up 
and do my work.” 

“JT don’t know about that,” re- 
marked the doctor, laughing, “but 
there’s no doubt that fighting burg- 
lars agrees with you. Let’s feel your 
pulse.” 

The nurse, who had taken the 
chance of removing the empty bowl, 
here observed that her patient had 
slept soundly ever since we had put 
him to bea. 

“Oh, he’s much better,” said the 
doctor—“there can be no question 
about that. Indeed, F don’t think it 
would do him any harm to get up. 
Of course he mustn’t think of work 
for another day or two, but otherwise 
we can consider the cure complete. 
In future I shall recommend one 
burglar to be taken n‘ghtly for any 
case that I feel doubtful about.” 

Chuckling heartily at his own jest, 
he accompanied me upstairs. 

“Tt really is a most remarkable re- 
covery,” he said. “fhe man is prac- 
tically all right again—pulse a little 
weak, but otherwise nothing the mat- 
ter with him. It just illustrates the 
value of a sudden mental shock in 
eases of eatianse Rv the way. I 
received the analyst’s report this 
mernine.” 

“Ont” I observed. “What did he 
sav?" 

The doctor frowned. 

“Well, it’s curious, but he admits 
thet at present he’s baffled. There are 
distinct traces of a vegetable poison 
of some kind, but it responds to none 
of the usual tests. However, he’s go- 
ing to make some further researches, 
so I suppose I shall hear from him 


again.” 


of the firm I tender you our deepest, 
our most sincere apologies. I only 
trust that there have been no regret- 
table consequences. What the scoun- 
drel’s object was, Heaven knows. 


I— 

“Look here, Mr Seagrave,” I inter- 
rupted, “what the dickens are you 
talking about? I've had no note from 
you. yet 

He goggled at me, rubbing his 
hands together, and cringing like a 
frightened spaniel. I suppose he must 
have had some unpleasant experiences 
with my spirited double. 


Sir Henry Repudiates Francis 


“You must just have missed it, Mr 
Northcote,” he said. “I sent it round 
by one of our young men 2 quarter of 
an hour ago. The fact is that we 
have heard from Sir Henry Tregat- 
tock this morning completely repudiat- 
ine any knowledge of Francis. I had 
written to him overnight, asking him 
to confirm the character, and in revlv 
he stated that he had no idea what 
I was alluding to. He had never had 
a servant of that name, and had not 
communicated with me in any shape 
or form. It’s unvaralleled,. amazing, in- 
eredible, but there can be no doubt 
that someone else answered the tele- 
phone in Sir Henry’s name. Still. if 
there have heen no unfortunate de- 
velopments—" 

IT laughed in rather a nasty faghion. 

“Unfortunate developments!” re- 
peated. “Are you aware, Mr Sea- 
grave, that the man you sent me yes- 
terday not only attempted to rob the 
house in the night, but did his best 
to murder me?” 

To say that Mr Seagrave collapsed 





would be an altogether inadequate 
expression. 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” he moaned. 
“This is terrible, sir, terrible! Such a 
thing has never occurred in the whole 


history of the firm. It will ruin us 
when it comes out—absolutely ruin 
us!” 

His frank egotism rather pleased 


Milford’s Supposition 


“T don’t suppose it would do you 
much good,” I replied; “but is there 
any reason why it would come out?’ 

I saw a ray of hope leap into his 
distressed face. 

“The fact is,” I went on, “that I 
object to publicity in a case like this. 
In the first place, I'm much too busy 
to be bothered about it. The man's 
gone, and, as it happens, there's no 
harm done. I don’t want a lot of in- 
fernal policemen trampling all over 
my house.” 

This was true enough! 

“But you ought to be more care- 
ful,”” I added severely. 

“We ought, sir; inaeed we ought. | 
will never accept a telephone refer- 
ence again. I should be more grate- 
ful than I can say if you can see your 
way to overlook the matter. The 
scoundrel must evidently have had an 
accomplice in Sir Henry's house.” 

“Well, you must square things with 
Sir Henry as best you can,” I said. 
“All I want is not to be troubled any 
more in the matter.” 

I turned to leave the oflice, and he 
bowed me out, fervently protesting 
that my peace should not be dis- 
turbed, and that he would forever 
consider himself my most humble 
debtor. 

Quite pleased with the success of 
my interview, I made my way back to 
Park Lane, only stopping at a shop in 
Bond Street to purchase one of those 
linen belts which are made to wear 
next the skin. 

In view of my somewhat uncertain 
circumstances, it seemed to be tempt- 
ing Providence to wander about Lon- 
don with ten thousand pounds in my 
pocket. 

During my walk home, my adven- 
ture of the previous night served to 
cccupy my thoughts in a not un- 
pleasant fashion. It was agreeable 
to reflect that at least one of my un 
known friends was bearing my handi- 
work in fairly legible type. 

Whether “Francis” was the myste- 
rious Guarez, or another gentleman 
with similar aims, it was at Icast 
certain that for a few days I should 
be able to recognize him under any 
disguise. I registered a grim vow 
that no stranger with a dismantled 
bridge to his nose should have t1™ 
opportunity of approaching within 
striking distance of me. 

All the afternoon I waited in, in 
the hopes «cf hearing from Billy. By 
6 o’clock, however, no message had 
arrived, and feeling rather worr'-:'. 
IT strolled downstairs to see how Mil- 
ford was getting on. 

Tt found him fully dressed, sittin 
in an easy-chair in the pantry and 
reading the paper. The nurse had 
gone. 

“What I can't make out, Milford" 
I said, “is how you managed to upset 
yourself.” 

He was silent a minute. 

“T can't help thinking, sir,” he re- 
plied slowly, “that it must have been 
that glass o’ beer I had at the Gran 
ville.” 

“But surely,” I objected, “if the 
beer poisoned you, it would have 
poisoned everyone else.” 

“T don't think the beer would have 
poisoned me. sir, if it had been left 
alone.” he said pointedly. 

“What do’ you mean, Milford?” T 
asked. 

He shifted a little uneasily in his 
chair. 

“Well. sir, it may be fancy, and 
you may think I’m speaking foolich- 
ly, but T can’t help having an ides 
that the man T was speaking to ma 
have put something in it when T 
wasn’t looking.” 

“The man?” T said. “What man?” 

“It was a chap in the bar, sir. A 
big, foreign-looking fellow he war 
He started talking to me when 1 
came in, though, as far as IT know 
T’d never set eyes on him before. It’s 
my belief that for some reason of his 
own he put something in my drink.” 


{To Be Continued.2 








The Prize Pumpkins 


Two-part story of Grandfather Elliot and his three grandchildren 


ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 
Part II 


T THE end of three days Lucian 
took the tent down. Three of 


the plants had survived. 


looked as strong and vigorous 
as ever. “Dont you mind.” com- 
forted Janet. “Grandfather says three 
plants are plenty fora hillif you want 
to raise big pumpkins A few days 


later Lucian ran out one morning and 


found o: of his plants lying flat on 
the ground, and already withered in 
the morning sun. He ran with it to 


his father. 

“A cutworm,” said Mr Elliot, show- 
ing him Where it was cut off sharply 
just below the ground. “You must 
dig in your hill, and find that fel- 
low, or he m: take the other two 
plants tonight. You'll find him close 
to the surface.” 

Lucian dug, and found the dingy 
looking grub There was only one, as 
he found when he sifted all the sur- 
face earth thoroughly. Then at his 
father’s direction Lucian made a pa- 
per collar, extending down into the 
earth about 2 inches around each sur- 
viving plant 

“Are there any more cutworms 
around, do you think?” he asked 
when this was done. 

“Oh, yes. Two of my tomato plants 
were cut off, and I dare say I shall 
fnd others when I look around the 
arden. 

“I'll make paper collars for your 
plants, too,” said Lucian. 


“T'll be much obliged if you'll make 
them for the tomatoes,” said Mr 
Elliot smiling, “but you'd find it a 
pretty big job to collar all the plants 
jin this garden.” 


Lucian dug up and destroyed the 
cutworms whenever he found siens of 
them, and “collared” all the tomato 
plants that morning. It was vacation 
now, and he had plenty of time. After 
dinner he went over to the _ boys’ 
house. 

“Did you know the cutworms 
were around?” he asked. 

“No,” said Hugh. He hadn't 
looked at his pumpkins that day, be- 
ing busy getting ready for a fishing 
trip. 

“Well, you'd better put paper col- 


jars around your pumpkins. They got 


one of mine last night. I'll help you 
put the collars on if you like.” 

“Why, much ob'iged, old scout,’ 
eaid Hugh. He felt a 1 .tle stirring 
of shame when he remembered that 
he had refused to help Janet save 
Lucian’s plants But he had really 
thought they would not grow after 
they had once been pulled up a 
hope I can help you with your plants 
rome time before frost comes,” he 
finished. 

“Tf I have any more accidents there 
won't be anything left to help,” said 
Lucian. 

He helped the boys put collars 
around every one of their pumpkin 
plants. He was rather proud he 
could show them how to do it. It 
was the first time he had known more 
country lore than they. 

Chet and Hugh had blossoms and 
small pumpkins before Lucian. The 
setback Lucian’s plants had had ap- 
peared serious though they were 
growing splendidly now. 

“You can’t hurry the pumpkins 
any,” said grandfather when Janet 


after the first 
are set, you 
Make 


appealed to him. “But 
two or three pumpkins 
pinch off the engs of the vines. 
the strength go to filling out the 
pumpkins, instead of making more 
vines, and miaybe they'll catch up with 
the others if they are a few days late 
starting.” 

Soon the first blossom dropped off. 
But the first pumpkin to set shriveled 
and dropped off, too,. 

“Your plant's either too wet or too 


dry,” said grandfather. 

Lucian decided it was too wet, and 
withheld water for a day or two. In 
a week's time there were five green 
pumpkins sect on the vins. Grand- 
father decided that those were going 
to stay on, so Lucian anxiously 
pruned his vine back. 

Lucian trained the vines in op- 
posite directions, so that. each pump- 


kin could have plenty of room. 
“Now,” said grandfather, 
you've had time to decide 
pumpkin is the biggest and best 
shape, you cut the others off from 
that vine. And cut off any new blos- 
soms that appear. You want that 
one vine to have nothing to do but 
take care of that one pumpkin. Take 
good acre of the leaves though. Don't 
let anything eat them, nor tramp on 
them. A plant breathes through its 
It really hurt Lucian to cut off two 
prospering young pumpkins from one 
vine, leaving only the largest one 
The other vine was allowed to keep 
its two, for Janet wanted one of them 
for the prize pie, she declared. The 
selected pumpkin grew splendidly. 
But so did the two on Hugh's and 


“when 
which 


They 


Chet’s vines, and those two had a 
week's start. 

“We must 
+” said 
ought to grow 
more, but how 
kin?” 

“Tl look it 
Lucian. 

He pored over several big books 
without finding what le sought. Then 


something more for 
“When animals 
they feed them 
feed a pump- 


do 
Janet. 
more 
can you 
said 


up in the books” 


in an agricultural magazine he 
stumbled on it, when he- was just 
looking at pictures. This plan was 
to feed a tomato plant to gTOoWw 
prize tomatoes, but Lucian argued 
that it ought to rrow prize pumpkins, 
too. He filled the tomato cans that 
he had formerly used with stable 
manure, and then sank them in the 
fround as before. Then he filled the 
cans with water. The plan was to 


keep them filled, and thus keep a sup- 


ply of liquid manure going to the 
roots of the plants. It surely “did 
rood. It seemed to Jane and Lucian 
that they could see each morning 
that the pumpkin had grown since 
the day before 

Such care as that pamperel vege- 
table hod. No weed was allowed to 
come within speaking distance of it. 
The soil was kept stirred twice a 
week. It never got too dry. No bug 
or caterpillar dared find foothold on 
those big rough leaves. In thinking 
over all possible emergencies Janet 


mentioned that a hailstorm might cut 
the leaves and even injure the pump- 
kin. So Lucian got ready for that by 
making a little tent out of old can- 
vas. The hailstorm came, as it usually 
does some time in the summer. And 
while most of the garden looked 
battered afterward, the pumpkin 
emerged in unruffled beauty. The 
haHstorm was the first setback 
Hugh's plants had received. But his 
leaves were cut to pieces, and that 
was likely to make a difference in the 
growth of the vegetables. Chet had 
viven up hope of first prize by August. 
for it was too much trouble to think 
of the pumpkin every day. That was 
where Lucian was ahead. 

After hearing how Lucian had pro- 


tected his pumpkin from the _ hail- 


want to send his, but his father told 
him to try for a second prize any- 
way. 

On Friday school was dismissed for 
the fair, and the Elliot children were 
ready bright and early. There were 
many attractive things on the fair 
ground, but they all went straight to 
the horticultural hall. It was easy 
to find the pumpkin. It was the 
center the display. And tc its 
stem pinned the bine ribhoy 
that meant first prize. Hugh had 
taken taken second prize, for there 
was no other pumpkin nearly as large 
as his. The boys congratulated Lucian 
heartily, and there the older Elliots 
found the children. Lucian’s father 
went with the boys to the office to 
get their money. 

“That’s what a boy 
makes up his mind, and 
said grandfather. 

Janet had been very quiet in horti- 
eultural hall. Now she asked th 
family to visit the houschold arts hall 
next. Once inside she left them, and 
walked straight to the display of pies. 


of 
was 


can do if he 
keeps at it,’ 


If she was to be disappointed § she 
wanted to be alone. 3ut what she 
saw made her smile, and she waited 
till the others came up. 

“Do you see that first prize pump- 
kin pie?” she demanded. “That's 
made out of Lucian’s smaller pump- 


kin, and I made it after grandmother 
Ellict’s recipe.” 

They were even moge pleased over 
this prize; for, though Janet had said 
She meant to bake a prize pie, no one 
had thought she meant it. Only 
father“was in the secret, and he had 
to be, to take the pie along on Tues- 
day. 

So the Elliots went home with their 
prizes. They had worked hard, but 
they had the reward of their labors. 

[The End.] 





Rubber Overshoes 

BEATRICE M. PARKER 
You are all acquainted with the 
fact that when the umbrella was first 
introduced into England, the man who 
raised it to keep off the rain, was 
laughed at and ridiculed so_ that 
people were afraid of riots. Rubber 
overshoes were not known to Ameri- 
can people until sometime after the 
second war with England. When they 
were first put on, the men wearing 





American Agriculturist 


Baby Bird’s Bath 


FAYE N. MERRIMAN 


“Chirp, chirp, chirp,” twittered 
Mother Bird so cheerfully that Baby 
Bird thrust his eager little head over 
the side of the nest. 

“What is it?” he asked hungrily in 
hopes of a nice fat worm. 

“Chirp, chirp, chirp,” said Mother 
Bird again. “Just see that lovely bowl 
in the gravel under the faucet all full 
of cold clear water. We shall have a 
fine morning bath. Chirp, chirp!” 

But Baby Pird shivered. “I don’t 
want to bathes that way,” he whim- 
pered, 

“Don’t ywant to bathe that way?” 
Mother Bird's Nttle round eyes flew 
open very wide indeed. “Why, what 
kind of a bath do you want?” 

. Baby Pird looked down at a little 
flock of downy yellow chicks that 
were in the middle of the dysty road. 

“T want a chicken buth,” he said de- 
cidedly. 

“A chicken bath!” 

“In the dust,”’ explained Baby Bird, 


“see they are bathing in the thick, 
wari dust.” 

Mother Lird frowned a little. But 
being a very wise little mother bird 
she only said: ‘Very well, my dear, 


You may.take a chicken bath this morn- 


ing.” So Raby Bird came tumbling 
down (for his wings were not much 


stronger than his“judgment, you see) 
and bathed in the deep dust, while 
Mother Rird ducked and splashed in 
the little basin. They met in the grass, 

“How do you feel now?” asked 
Mother Pird. ‘Nice and clean?” 

Baby Bird did not look very happy. 
“No,” he admitted slowly, “I don’t be- 
lieve that chicken baths are very nice. 
I never felt so dirty before.” 

“Then come bathe in my little pool,” 
invited Mother Bird. But Baby Bird 
hung back, 

“T don’t want to bathe that way,” 
he said, “I want you to bathe me.” 
And Mother Bird’s eyes flew open 
wider than before. But being a very 
patient little mother bird she only 
asked: 


“Why, how can I bathe you, my 
dear?” 
“Like the kittens’ mamma does,” 


said Baby Bird, “I want you to bathe 
me with your tongue.” 

Mother Bird looked doubtful. “But 
I'll try,” she said. And she tried to 














Hard to Please Indeed, If You Can’t Choose a House Pet from Among ‘These 


storm grandfather came over to see. 

“That's a good five feet around, and 
still growing strong,” said grand- 
father. “I believe it’s going to be 
bigger than my prize pumpkin.” 

“TIT think it’s as big as mine now,” 
said Hugh. “How did you do _ it, 
Lucian? I had the best start.” 

Lucian told all he had done, and 
Hugh went home to put a fertilizer 
can down beside his plants. But he 
eould not repair the cut and broken 
leaves. 

It was rather hard to tell which 
pumpkin was the larger. Neither 
boy would permit anyone to move his 
pumpkin to measure around it. They 
would take no chances of breaking 
the stems. September. came, and some 


of the nights grew nipping cold. 
Whenever a cold night promised 


Lucian took his tent out, and covered 
his plant. The fair was the first week 
in October. A week before that there 
was a frost that kitled all tender 
plants. Hugh, who laughed at 
Lucian’s tent, found his vines a 
blackened mass in the morning, and 
knew that his pumpkin was through 
growing. But Lucian had saved his 
vines, and he hoped the pumpkin 
would grow right up to the day of the 
fair 


The great Tuesday came at last. 
The pumpkins were cut. Hugh's 
measured six feet and four inches 


around, while Lucian’s measured six 
feet and seven inches. When stood up 
on the blossom end, Lucian’s was 
three feet and two inches high. It 
was of a beautiful shape, and color, 
too. When it was small it had been 
turned from time to time, so that it 
developed evenly. There was not a 
mark of any kind on the deep, yellow 
rind. All the Elliots were sure it 
would take first prize. Hugh didn’t 


them were considered rather ef- 
feminate, and afraid of facing a 
storm. 


Up to 1821, India rubber had been 
imported only in the form of curiosi- 


ties, such as_ crocodiles and other 
tropical creatures made by the na- 
tives where ‘sailing vessels touched. 


One day in the year mentioned, a 
sea captain came into New York, and 
among other curiosities he had some 
ru»ber made into the shape of small 
shoes. A small boy looked at them 
so persistently, and so reluctant was 
he to leave the ship that the captain 
gave the rubber’ shoes to him as a 
present. These were apparently solid 
with no opening at the top and so the 
little fellow attempted to hollow 
them out in order’ to put them upon 
his own feet. 

After cutting the tops a little he 
found that the inside of each was 
filled with clay, and it did not take 
him long to remove that. He then 
tried to put the shoes on his feet, but 
they were not stretched and so he 
poured boiling water on them to 
make them softer and succeeded in 
his purpose. A business man who 
visited the young fellow was shown 
the rubber overshoes and he started 
in experimenting in making shoes 
that could be sold to people. Of 
course, the first improvements grad- 
ually crept in until before a great 
while a good serviceable overshoe was 
made which was really the progenitor 
of the present-day rubber boot and 
Arctic. 





I like your stories very much, espe- 
cially “Out West” and hope when it is 
finished you will have another one 
as good., I live on a farm and have 
two cats and a nice collie dog. 
Yours truly, Helen Camp, 


bathe Baby Bird with her tongue as 
she had seen the cat mother do. 
“Ouch!” cried Baby Bird after a 
moment, “your bill sticks me and you 
are not washing me at all. Ouch!” 
“T am afraid my bill is too long and 
sighed his 


my tongue too short,” 
mother. “And I could never get you 
clean, You had better come bathe in 


the gravel bathtub.” 

“No,” said Baby Bird crossly, “I 
want you to bathe me. And if you 
can’t bathe me like a kitten’s mother 
you can surely bathe me like a little 
boy’s mother does.” 

“And Mother Bird’s eyes flew open 
so wide that you would have been sur- 
prised to see them. But being a very 
kind little mother bird she only said. 
“How can I bathe you like a little 
boy’s mother?” 

“You take a sponge and dip it into 
the water and rub me with it,” ex- 
plained Baby Bird. 

“But I have no sponge and I don’t 
know where to get one,” objected his 
mother. 

“A leaf will do. I think it will be 
very nice to be bathed with a leaf.” 

So Mother Bird found a leaf and 
dipped it into the pool and tried to 
rub Baby Bird’s fat little body with it. 
But the water all ran off the leaf be- 
fore she~could bathe him, and al- 
though she tried very faithfully she 
could hot get his feathers wet at all. 

“Ouch!” said Baby Bird finally. 
“The corner of that leaf is sticking in 
my eye. I do not believe that I like a 
little boy’s way of being bathed.” Hae 
cocked his head on one side and stood 
waiting. But Mother Bird did not say 
another word, only laid the little leaf 
washcleth down to the grass. An 
Baby Bird walked right into thd 
graveled pool and took a nice, satisfy- 
ing bird kind of a bath. Fm 
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stamps for their return, (2 
American Agriculturist 
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Far Away Investments 


Who else lost money in the Texas 
orange and fruit farms company, for- 
merly of Lincoln, Neb, now seemingly 
without an office or headquarters? 


Clarence C. Duflield is the man whose - 


mame appeared on some of the con- 
tracts as trustee. He resides in Lin- 
coln, as does S. T. Cochran, also at one 
time actively connected with the out- 
fit. 

We have at hand one contract on 


which 16 $10 payments were made on_ 


five acres of land in Harris county, 
Tex, for which $375 was to be paid. 
These monthly payments were in addi- 
tion to $50 down. Duffield receipted 
for most of these payments but Coch- 
ran for a few of them. The last was 
made June 14, 1913, at which time the 
contract holder was told to wait until 
he was advised further as there had 
been a disagreement in the company. 
From that day to this he never has 
heard anything about it nor will either 
of the gentlemen mentioned answer 
inquiries concerning it. 


Postal Fraud Orders 


Postal fraud order has been issued 
against Douglas Advertising Agency 
and its officers and agents as such, 
at Columbus and Shepard, Ohio; Mrs 
Keister, nurse; Mrs Keister, Mrs M. 
Keister, and Mrs M. Keister, Box 34, 
at Shepard, Ohio. The name of W. P. 
Runion appears on the Douglas 
literature. It asks for $1 “to hold 
territory” in which the victim was to 
collect names that apparently he was 
to be paid $5 per hundred for. Our 
clients who asked about it were al- 
ways warned to pay it no money. 





The postmaster-general has issued 
an order directing the postmaster at 
Pittsburgh, Pa, to treat as “fictitious,” 
in accordance with Section 486, P. L. 
and R., 1913, mail received at his office 
addressed to The Sellrite Supply 
House, The Sellrite Supply. Company, 
and Mme Sellrite, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Postal fraud order has been issued 
against the following: Enrriqupta S. 
D Oviedo and E. Sequira De O., at San 
Jose, Costa Rica. 





George E. Clow & Company, former- 
ly in the pattern making business in 
Chicago and manufacturers of work- 
ing models for invention, were sold 
out on foreclosure suit several years 
ago and not enough was realized to 
pay the wages due employees. Mr 
Clow himself spent his last dollar in 
trying to save the wreck and protect 
his reputation. Claims against this 
company are a dead loss. 


The Smith Specialty Company of 
Mansfield, O, has finally sent me the 
set of caponizing tools ordered March 
16, 1916, thanks to your efforts.—[A. 
L. Faust, Route No 1, Cressona, Pa. 


I want to thank you for exposing 
the O. K. Feed Store scheme for mak- 
ing money at the expense of unsuspect- 
ing farmers.—[I. F. Botle, Jerymn, Pa. 


Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 

5 sigs teckous oe pp eter 
showing that you are a paid up subscriber; or if not 


be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber, 
Pe | 





Finding Out About Milk 


At the Watertown hearing of the 
Wicks milk investigating committee, 
N. G. Bailey, a member of Brown & 
Bailey, New York milk distributers, 
was the most important witness 
heard. Mr Bailey testified that he is 
the road manager of his concern and 
is familiar with milk conditions 
throughout the state. His testimony 
regarding prices paid by the Borden 
company in different parts of the 
state was the most definite informa- 
tion yet received by the state. That 
the Bordens paid different prices in 
different parts of the state in the 
same freight zone at the same time 
was the substance of Mr Bailey’s testi- 
mony. 

During June he stated they paid 
$1.14 per 100 pounds in the eastern 
part of the state, while in the Black 
River section ‘10 cents additional was 
paid and in the Alleghany district an 
additional 10 cents was paid. In some 
instances the prices were quoted as 
high as $1.40 or $1.45. His company 
had to pay an additional 5 cents to 
hold customers. Mr Bailey also testi- 
fied that in a great number of cases 
skim milk is being used in the manu- 
facture of ice cream, together with a 
fatty substance manufactured from 
oil products. 

Mr Bailey was asked whether man- 
ufacturers used the product from 
waste matter at oil refineries to re- 
place the butter fat taken out from 
pure milk by the skimming process 
and he replied, “Yes.” He stated 
that the cost of making ice cream 
was gradually going down by the 
substitution of inferior products. The 
witness stated that the work of the 
committee would show results even if 
no legislative action was taken. From 
questions asked by the committee, it 
is possible that ice cream manufac- 
turers will be called before the com- 
mittee. 

At the hearing at Antwerp the principal witness 
was L. E. Gibbs, manager of the F. X. Baumert and 
company, cheese manufacturers, and one of the largest 

roduct plants in the state. They manufacture 

many varieties of fancy cheese formerly ported 

from Belgium, Holland, France and England, which 

they place on the market. Mr Gibbs's testimony 

interested the members of the investigating com- 

mittee, who asked many questions as regards the 

and marketing the fancy cheese with the 

ning if the manufacture of fancy 

brands of cheese might not be made a profitable 
industry in other parts of the state of New York. 

Cheese Business !noreases 

The Baumert plant uses the milk from 10 to 12 
stations in the country surrounding the village of 
Antwerp. He gave a detailed statement of the 
methods involved, and stated that since the outbreak 
of the European war the business of the plant had 
increased 250%. The Baumert company used foreign 
workmen from the districts in which the various 
cheeses were made, and used the same process. It 
is the same cheese and not an imitation, but the 
original article. There is no attempt made to show 
it is manufactured in Europe, but all labeled “Made 
in America.”” The war gave them the opportunity 
to demonstrate that just as good, if not better, cheese 
can be manufactured —_ bony they expect to retain 

eir increased trade after the war. 

“=. committee heard complaints that dairymen 
were not paid enough for butter fat, it being con- 
tended that when in winter $2 per 100 pounds is 
paid for milk that scored 3.6 butter fat test the 
farmers were underpaid. If the test shows a drop 
below the 3.5 mark 3% is discounted, and if the 
test shows above the mark 3% is . One witness 
demanded that the prices be advanced, that the prices 
received by the farmors for milk might compare 
favorably with the market rate for butter and cheese. 

At the Massena hearing Attorney A. J. Hamer, 
representing patrons of the Beakes dairy company, 
asked that the to pay more 
promptly, not later than the 15th of tha month. The 

condition runs k to the spring of 1915, 
payments being back to 83 days. The 
patrons of this company often are forced to draw 
money from sayings, and enduring hardships. He 
said Mr Beakes admitted the t that tardy 
payments in part was the direct result of large hotels 
in New York city not paying their milk bills until 
they run up into the thousands, holding him up and 
forcing him to hold up his patrons in turn. 

Phelps, farm bureau manager, presented a 
of the summary of 142 farm records taken 
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George W. Norris 


who has just been named by Pres 
Wilson as head of the new farm loan 
board which is to administer the new 
rural credit system. Mr Norris is from 
Nebraska and has long been in close 
4%uch with agricultural maiters. 


s . + a 


in the town of Governeur since 1913, which showed 
that the a bor income of the fa’ 


and large herds were the only ones making a fair 
wage on his investment. He said the safeguarding 
of the dairy in this county is to increase cheese and 
itter At the present price of hay and 
the ary cow was abo ing ex- 
penses. He criticized the inspections both the 
department of health and the department of agri- 
culture, an@ claimed that one inspection should be 
“ie the Utica hearin of the dairymen testi 
t ica hearing many ° 
there was no profit in dairy products at the 
present prices, from questions put to them by 
members of the committee many them stated that 
in giving their computations they did not intlude the 
farm home, the house value of by- The 
value of such was estimated as $400 a year. The 
federal agricultural department valued them as $416 
a year. 
What Figures Show 


The most important evidence was given by M. C. 
Jones, who stated what his record of 27 cows was 
for the year May, 1915, to May, 1916. He sold his 
Sf Patent No butter fattest, waa made, nor 
Holland Patent. o butter fat 
was the barn scored. His dairy produced 122,581 
pounds of milk, or 4600 pounds per cow, 800 pounds 
of which was taken to the cheese factory. He 
his time at 15 cents an hour for himself and 20 
cents on his horse for the year. In d of getting 
15 cents an hour, when you figure that it took eight 
hours of his time each day in er time, and 14 
hours in winter, to take care of the 27 cows, he 
averaged a little over 2 cents. Mr Jones —, 
ittee 


ts: First inventory, $2145; cattle bought, 
$170; interest, $104; milk hauled, | $228: oe : 3 
: Li: miscell - ; 





concentrates, $525; bui , $108, or a total of 
$5387. The receipts were: 4 imventory, $2020; 





cattle sold, $421; manure, es: milk used in house, 
$23; milk sent to cheese wand milk sold to 
eon . 

an hour. Cost 
.18. Price of 
X Another producer 
gave his figures for the year June, 1913, to June, 
1914. He stated he kept 10 cows, and if not for the 
sale of blooded cattle there would have been no 
profit. For the year, his 10 cows produced 10,577 
pounds per cow. He sold to the Bordens by weight, 
$1.65 per 100 pounds. Barn was scored 80 to 86, 
bringing in an additional 10 cents a hundred pounds. 
This year the farmers are taking their milk to the 
cheese factory at Sangerfield. The factory had been 
made out of an old hop kiln and started because 
the farmers thought they were not getting what they 
ought for their milk. 


Farmers Start Factory 


The man who runs the factory was paid $1.30 for 
the boxes in which cheese was made, and all other 
items of manufacture after the milk was delivered to 
the factory. He stated that the price of cheese was 
figured at the Watertown market price and the farm- 
ers got the whey back. The farmers got $1.29 for 
June, whereas the Bordens paid 99 cents this year. 
Of the 33 patrons, half took back the whey to feed 
the 60 to 75 pigs owned by them. He said he was 
surprised that the 10 cows, including man labor, cost 

1992.11; man’s hours of labor, 2869; man’s labor, 
416.34, or $41 for each cow. 

8S. A. Martin of the Onondaga county farm bureau 
stated that 567 cows from different parts of the 
county produced 1,848,750 quarts. The cost of keep- 
ing and taking care of the animals, exclusive of 
interest, depreciation and transportation of milk from 
the farm to the shipping station was 2.45 cents a 
quart, and sold for 3.25 cents 1 quart, New York 
prices. 

The meeting of Oneida proved to be one of the 
most important of the series of hearings so far. It 
was alleged that there was collusion between the 
inspectors of the New York city ®ealth board and 
the large milk dealers, which subjected to petty 
annoyances and persecution when the-dairymen failed 
to renew their contract. The agents of the two 
milk shipping stations were compelled to produce 
their books, one after asserting that the records of 
each day’s receipts for the past few years had been 
destroyed. When his attention was called to the 
agriculiural law, requiring that such records be kept 
for two years, he admitted that the books were not 
destroyed, He was ordered to produce them at the 
Syracuse meeting. The other agent, after severe 
grilling, admitted that it had been his practice, as 
per the orders of his company, to dip cream from a 
number of cans of milk and ship to New York, and 
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the following day to shi» the cans of milk from 
which the cream had been dipped, not as skimmed 
milk, but as whole milk, which was a clear victation 
of the agricultural law Theodore F Seabold pre 
sented a statement to show that he had only made « 
profit of $283.26 on an investment of $7762 for the 
year ending March 1, 1916. 
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Notes and Questions 
— About Farm Loans 
er 


The Minimum Loan 


Is $20,000 the smallest amount any 
local association can borrow? ? If Tf 
should organize an association and we 
should not want more than $5000, would 
that be recognized by the federal farm 
loan bank? Do you think we will be 
able to secure loans in from 60 to 90 
days?—[J. J. Seancil 

Yes, $20,000 is the smallest amount 
any one local association can borrow. 
Applications for anything less than 
this amount would not be recognized. 
But this need not prevent you secur- 
ing a loan, as you can identify your- 
self with some other local association. 
There may be an association in a near- 
by county. There is nothing in the 
law which prevents you joining in 
with such an association. No, it is not 
likely that you can _ secure loans 
through this new system in 60 or ‘% 
days. It is believed it will take six 
months or more to get it into good 
working order. 














= This Exposition will interest and instruct both Farm 
= and City Dwellers. 
= “LET’S GO” 


Te AERTS 


- Ohio State Fair 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


: 
a August 28 to September /, 1916 
= Day and Night 


Unsurpassed Live Stock Show in the Fine Barns 
Farm Implement and Machinery Display of unsurpassed size G variety 


Complete Show of Ohio's varied Agricultural 
and Horticultural Products 


Full entries in Woman's Department and Fine Arts 
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Morning, noon, or night—for a thirst-quencher, or 
just for a delicious healthful beverage—you will find 
a new pleasure in every refreshing glass. 
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Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution, 


















IF YOU LIVE 


We have work for men in rural com- 
munities—work that pays and is 
pleasant besides. 


It is easy work—you become expert at 
once, because we give you personal 
advice and instructions—exclusive 
territory is also given. 


Accept this proposition and do your 
share and you will make money— 
big money, too ; in addition, you have 
a permanent position and ’tis yours 
as long as you want it. 








in New York, New Jersey, or Pennsyl- 
vania, we have a permanent position 
for YOU. 


There is no advance money — 
no fake promises; no misrepresenta- 
tion; the business is backed by a 
company with over seventy years 
of square dealing. 


Write quickly—now—today, because 
someone else might get in ahead of 
you. Address 


Circulation Department 


yoo. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 4th Avenue, New York City 
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(HANDLER SIX 


Type 17 





$1295 


No ‘‘Mark Up’’ in Price 


The Truth Made Men 
Stop and Think : 


RECENT statement by the President of 
the Chandler Motor Car Company on 

“motor car values and motor car prices” 

occasioned more searching thought on 
the part of prospective motor car purchasers than 
any other announcement that has been made by the 
Automobile Industry this year. It came as a reve- 
lation to many who had considered themselves well 
informed. 


That statement led to the purchase of Chandler 
Type 17 Sixes within the past three weeks by hun- 
dreds of men who had been attracted, by extrava- 
gant advertising or otherwise, to some one of the 
several “marked up” cars in the medium priced field. 


If you read this statement by the President of 
the Chandler Company, as you probably did, you 
know what we mean by “marked up.” You know 
that in recent months sums ranging from $80 to 
$200 have been quietly tacked on to the selling 
prices of these Chandler competitors. 


The explanation of the marked up prices has 
been the abnormal conditions, said to exist and 
really existing in a degree, in the motor car mate- 
rial market. 


But you know, too, that the Chandler car has 
nat been marked up. 


‘And so you can still buy this great car—greatest 
of all the Sixes—at the same price established eight- 
een months ago, long before the war had made 
any effect on the material markets. And bear this 
in mind, that every change made in the Chandler 
car in all these past months has been a refinement 
and an improvement. Every addition to it has rep- 
resented increased manufacturing cost. Not a 
single thing has been cut out of the car. 


Bear in mind that today, while others are asking 
you to add eighty, a hundred, a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred dollars to your check, $1295 plus 
fieight buys you this big luxurious highly refined 
Chandler—this Chandler with the marvelous 
motor, the exclusive Chandler motor which has 
been developed and perfected through four years 
of intelligent manufacturing and four years on the 
road in the service of thousands of Chandler drivers. 


Chandler Seven-Passenger Touring Car . : - $1295 
Chandler Four-Passenger Roadster. . » $1295 


Bear in mind that the Chandler is still featured 
by its Bosch Magneto ignition—which others 
leave off, even the marked up cars, because it costs 
so much more; still featured by its solid cast alumi- 
num motor base extending from frame to frame— 
where others use cast iron; still featured by the 
sturdiest, simplest chassis; still featured by ball 
bearings in rear wheels, differential, transmission 
and elsewhere, which helps make it the lightest 
running car on the road. 


Bear in mind that in this Type 17 Chandler you 
get the exclusive Chandler full floating rear axle 
with its silent spiral bevel gear differential. And 
that you get the highest standard of carburetion 
that the market affords; Gray & Davis separate 
lighting and starting system; big double external 
and internal brakes, which stop the car at the in- 
stant of command and hold it safe on any grade. 


Bear in mind that you get all of these highest 
grade, high priced features and scores of others 
which, together with Chandler workmanship, go 
to make up a car the superior quality of which 
cannot be questioned in comparison with the qual- 


_,ity of any one of the many “marked up” cars. 


And remember, too, that in the Type 17 Chand- 
ler you are offered the beautiful tonneau cowl 
bodies which preceded the. mid-summer “new 
models” of other makes by seven months’ time. 


In the Chandler you get mechanical excellence, 
luxury of body design, trim and finish at the min- 
imum of purchase price. 


If we asked you to pay $100 more or $200 more 
that wouldn’t make the car a bit better. . 


In considering your purchase of a new car, think 
for yourself. 


Measure what Chandler affers you along side of 
what any other car in the medium priced field 
offers you, regardless of price, and we think we 
know what your decision will be. Measure it 
along side of what any other car offers, keeping the 
marked up price in mind, and we know what your 
decision will be. 


Chandler Seven- Passenger es Convertible Sedan, $1895 
Chandler Limousine. . ‘ « $2595 


Chandler Four- -Penenger Convertible Coupe (Deliveries in October), ‘$1895 
ALL PRICES F. O. B. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


See your Chandler dealer, or write for 
catalogue today _ 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 3208-3238 E. 13lst Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 











August 26, 1916 


























